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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE approach of another Presidential election is 

5 already making itself felt in the State Conven- 
tions. The indorsement of President Oleveland by the 
Democratic Convention in Indiana has been followed 
by the indorsement of Senator Sherman by the 
Republican Convention in Ohio, and the presentation 
of bis name as a candidate for the Presidency next 
- year. This resolution as finally adopted was the 
result of a compromise between the Sherman and 
Blaine men, neither section being willing to press 
their claims too far. The renomination of Governor 
Foraker was secared without dissent, and a long plat- 
form adopted declaring in favor of proteciive tariff ; 
of legislation by Congress to regulate the emigration 
from foreign lands of Auarchists, Communists, and 
other dangerous persons; of duties on wool and 
manufactures sufficient to secure American markets 
to American producers ; of liberal pensions to sol- 
diers and sailors of the Union ; of eppropriations for 
the national waterways, and national aid to educa. 
tion. The platform is balanced after the usual 
fashion between denunciations of the faults and 
iniquities of the Democracy and laudation of tha 
Republican policy and history. Ohio is a State in 
which, by. the confession of the best men of both 
parties, partisan spirit has reached its most extreme 
development, and party success has seemed much 
more important than a choice of methods. The 
Republican platform is unusually fnll of those giit- 


| tering generalities which are supposed to appeal to 


the average voter. 


Secretary Whitney has issued a all for bids for 
the construction of a first-class torpedo boat. Strange 
to say, we have but two such boats in our naval 
service. Italy has about fifty, and Germapy and 
Russia nearly one hundred and fifty each. We do 
not believe in vying with European powers in the | 
extent and costliness of onr armaments. Yet Russia 
is the only one of the countries named whose naval 
appropriation is as large as our own, and that of 
tussia only exceeds our own hy about $2,000,000. 
It is evident, therefore, that this branch of our 
service has been neglected. Our yearly expenditure 
for the navy is a little over $17,000,000. The amount 
to be expended on the new torpedo boat is $90,000. 
The standard of speed fixed for it is twenty-two 
knots an honr, with penalties for falling short and 
premiums for exceeding it. According to the New 
York *‘Times,” this standard will probably be reached, 
since the French and Italian navies eacb possess 
a torpedo boat whose speed is put at twenty-five 
knots. However, twenty-two knots is much above 
the average of the boats in. the European service. 
The fact that torpedo boats have proven ill adapted 
to aggressive warfare i3 to us no argument against 
them. Such warfare is inconsistent with the policy 
which America long since adopted, and which Eng 
land is nowcoming to adopt. The injuring of other 
nations will not benefit us. We wish no further prep- 
arations for war than such as may be necessary in 
order that our weakness may not invite attack. The 
cheapness of torpedo boats and their pre-eminent fit- 
ness for harbor defense make them admirably adapted 
to form an important part of onr naval service. 


Several months ago. in a talk with a representa- 
tive of The Christian Union, Dr. McGlynn said that 
he made a sharp distinction between the Catholic 
Ohurch and the ‘‘ecclesia;tica! machine” which now 
governs it at Rome. The former he believed to bea 
divinely appointed power for the uplifting uf the 
masses ; the Jatter be regarded as an effete organiza- 
tion which needed ‘‘ simplification, decentralization, 
and a general clearing away of the rubbish of cent- 
uries.” This distinction, so sharply made then, is 
now beirg made with iver asing sharpness. To the 
August number of the ‘‘ North American Review” 
he contributes an article on ‘‘ The New Know-Noth- 
ingism and the Od,” which is more fierce in its 
denunciation of Romish intrigues than any article 
which has recently appeared from a Protesta 
source. Dr. McGlynn characterizes the old Kuow- 
Nothingism as having sprung from a vulgar the. 
ological hatred and low-minded jealousy against 
foreign-born citizens, who were not only few 
in number, but intensely anxious to demon- 
strate their loyalty to American institutions. 
This old movement, he says, will never be revived, 
yet a vew movement is coming which will permit to 
all citizens the most perfect freedom of religious 
beliefs, bu: will steadfastly and strenuously resist 
the now real and powerful influence of the Oath- 
olic Church against American institutions. Dr. 
McGlynn says that a generation ago the Roman 
Catholic bishops positively forbade that they should 
be addressed by the titles of ‘‘lord” and ‘lord- 
ship ;’ now they are permitting it. A generation 
ago it was extremely rare to hear from bishops or 
priests any denunciation of the public school sys- 
tem ; at the present time such denunciations have 
become exceedingly common, and the last Pienary 
Council of Baltimore avowed its determination to 
establish all over the country a great system of 
parochial schools. Dr. McGlynn says that it is made 
the most urgent duty of priests everywhere, under 
threat of expulsion, to found such schools. In addi- 
tion to this, the Church, says Dr. McGlynn, is now 
carrying out plans which forty years ago were 
nathoughs of, In the Northwest there is a wide- 


spread attempt to Germanize the Church, and in the 
East there is an attempt, successful at New Haven, 
Poughkeepsie, and elsewhere, to obtain from the 
public treasury funds for the support of the parish 
schools. In New York Catholic charities are sup- 
ported out of the public funds. Dr. McGlynn he- 
lieves that all this is not only un-American but 
anti-American, and in order to lessen the dangerous 
power which is growing up" he believes that Church 
and State should be completely separated, and that 
church property should be taxed equally with that 
of otber corporations. 


_ The death of John Taylor, ‘the head of the Mormon 
Church, in concealment to avoid the just pnnishment 
for openly and flagitiously violating the law of the 
land, will probably mark the beginning of a new 
era in the history of Utah. Signs are not wanting 
that the younger and more ambitious Mormons are 
fretting against the untenable and disgraceful posi- 
tion in which they have been placed by the obstinacy 
of their leaders. Thus at the recent State conven- 
tion Delegate John S. Caine said: ‘‘ The constitution 
must be broad and liberal, not sectional, and must 
secure the rights of minorities. Previous obstacles 
to the admission of Utah must be faced frankly.” 
And the subject of polygamy was thereupon ignored. 
Taylor himself was, of course, one of the old “‘irrecon- 
cilables.” He wasin prison with Joseph Smith in 
Carthage when the latter was murdered, and was 
wounded four times. Asa missionary ip Great Britain 


and in Europe he won many converts. His connection © 


with the Meadow Mountain massacre is said to have 
been a close one. His talent as a writer and sneaker 
was considerable. Altogether he was a shrewd, 
confident, able man. Wherever there are impostors 
there are dupes ; in Taylor's case there seems to bea 
preponderance of evidence to show that he was of 
the first rather than of the second class. He had 
been in hiding since the early part of 1885. After 
the passing of the Edmunds act of 1882 he madea 
pretense of giving up his polygamous wives, but he 
constantly denounced others for so doing, and no 
one for a moment believed the pretense. The choice 
of his successor will be watched with interest, and 
may have deep significance. 


Ono Thureday of this week the people of Texas will 
vote on the proposed prohibition amendment to their 
State Constitution, and will thus terminate one of the 
most extraordinary political campaigns ever con- 
ducted in that State. The battle has been fought 
entirely on non-party lines. Ont of a total vote 
of about 325,000, President Oleveland had a majority 
of 125 000, which shows that the State is practically 
a one party State. The prohibition qnestion has 
therefore been fought out largely within the Demo- 
cratic ranks, and the speakers on both sides have been 
largely Democratic leaders. The uncertain elements 
in the problem are the vote of the laborers and of 
the negroes. It is impossible to arrive at any intelli- 
gent conclnsion with regard to the negro sentiment 
on the prohibition question. We hope to publish 
next week a review of this campaign, one of the most 
remarkable and in many ways one of the mos* help- 
ful that has taken place in any State for a long time 
past. Nothing shows more conclusively the wonder- 
ful advance of temperance sentiment than the fact 
that a State with the past history of Texas should 
seriously take hold of a practical temperance move- 
ment, and nothing could be more promising for the 
future of the State than that a moral question should 
have divided so completely the dominant political 
party. | 

The Canal Convention held in Rochester, New 
York, last week was one of more than ordinary 
interest. Over three hundred desiegates were pres- 
ent. In the address of welcome delivered by Pro- 
fessor Williams, of Rochester, it was claimed that 
the Erie Oanal had in the past paid into the State 
Treasnry over $15,000,000 in excess of its cost, and 
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that the cry about the burdens which the canal 
tlaced upon the taxpayers was merely “‘ the selfish 
utterance of railroads” which wished to rid them- 
selves of canal competition in order to establish a 
trunk line combination. Since 1882 the State of 
New York has imposed no tolls on the canal traffic, 
and the service rendered has been one in which the 
farmers of the West have participated. Neverthe- 
Jess, Professor Williams declared himself opposed to 
asking for Federal aid, and the Convention by a 
decisive vote indorsed his position. Professor Will- 
jams said : ‘‘I believe weshould not ask Federal aid 
for this improvement. We can’t afford to take it. 
I's reception will open the floodgates of local im- 
provement at Federal expense so wide tbat our 
Sate, now paying sixteen per cent. of all Federal 
revenues, would in the end become a large loser by 
such a measure.” This was sound sense and sound 
patriotism. One-fifth of ali the canals in the coun- 
try have been abandoned, and the public service 
rendered by the Evie must not be made a pretext 
for foisting a decaying industry upon the National 
érovernment. Another significant posilion taken by 
the Convention was its resolution in favor of a com- 
mercial treaty with Canada, ‘‘ whereby all tariff 
rates between the two countries may be abolished, 
thereby largely increasing the trade and commerce 
of ours and other States.”’ 


The Pan-Slavonic party in Russia loses its aggress- 
ive and very able leader by the death of M. Katkoff, 
whose management of the Moscow ‘‘ Gazette ” has 
made that journal a power in European politics for 
more than a quarter of acentury. Born in 1820, of 
nob'e and wealthy parentaga, Katkoff received the 
best home advantages in the way of education, and, 
like most Russians of his class, studied in the Ger- 
man universities. Ou his return home, in recog- 
nition of his proficiency as a philosophical student, 
he was appointed Professor of Pailosophy in the 
University of Moscow. At that time he was an ad- 
vanced liberal, holding strongly to the views of pop 
ular government which were then prevalent, although 
advocating their realization by peaceful methods. 
This kind of thinking has never been acceptable to the 
Russian authorities, and Katkort soon lost his posi- 
tion. He then became a journalist, and in 1861 tcok 
charge of the Moscow ‘‘ Gazette.” From this time a 
rapid change in his political opinions was evident. 
His admiration for free institutions and for the pro- 
gressive movements of Western life was rapidly ex- 
changed for the most uncompromising imperialism 
and an absorbing enthusiasm for the project of creat- 
ing a great empire by the union of all the Slavonic 
S:ates. The Moscow ‘‘ Gazotte” bas steadily preached 
the supremacy ard absolute independence of Russia, 
has denounced the methods, manners, and beliefs of 
Western Europe, and, in season and out of season, 
bas urged that Rassia is to make her own civili- 
zation and hold herself apart from the rest of the 
world. Inthe furtherance of these aims Katkoff has 
more than once exerted a direct and very impor- 
tant ivfiuence on Russiandiplomacy and policy. Ie 
has had more influence at times with the Tsar than 
the ministers themselves, aud the Moscow ‘‘ Gazette ” 
has again and again modified imperial policy. Sach 
was the influence of this able and aggressive editor 
that ministers, diplomatists, and popular soldiers 
were unable to resist his attack3; not even the 
Emperor’s favor could protect them against the 
tremendous popular power wielded by k atkoff. 


The death of the Italian Premier Depretis will 
probably involve a great loss to Italian constitu- 
tional! progress. In the long and painful period since 
the first brilliant reunion of Italy, Depretis has 
done a great work for his country, in the face of in- 
numerable difficulties and of very great discourage- 
ments. Garibaldi and the men of his temp2r were 
impatient of the slow stages which political education 
involved for a nation which their swords had made 
free. The same element of dissatisfaction and dis- 
illusion has been felt in Italy as in France, neither 
country understanding fully that repubiicanism in- 
volves a more painful and prolonged process of 
adjustment than any other form of government. 
Depretis nas dealt practically with every-day affairs, 
aud in the main has dealt very successfully with 
them. He has done much to accustom the country 
to the slow and of‘en unsatisfactory methods of par- 
liamentary government, and has partially reconciled 
the people to the self-restraint and self denial which 
the broadest form of political administration necessa- 
rily involves. It is due to him that the great electo- 


| 


ral reform by which the electorate of Italy was so 
greatly enlarged five years ago was carried through. 
In spite of the vice of the ‘*‘ group system” which pre- 
vails in Italy, with its local prejudices and aims and 
its inability to take a comprehensive view of national 
affairs, he has kept himself at the front, and, by the 
force of his sound sense and political sagacity rather 
than by any genius, has successfully carried Italy 
through a very trying periodinher history. FEvery 
defeat which threw him out of power ended in his 
recall, and he dies at the post which he only among 
contemporary Italian statesmen seemed able to hold. 


The Ministry have decided to try their Ooercion 
bill on Ireland as a whole, and not on the districts 
and counties in which agrarian crimes are most 
numerous. They have proclaimed the whole island 
under the act, and put under the same ban sec'ions 
where crimes of violerc3 are almost unknown and 
sections where they are almost incessant. The Irish 
are so intent upon securing some good result from 
the Land bill that they are enduring with unwonted 
patience this new application of force, hoping fora 
compensation to te wrung from the Tories by the 
exigencies of their political situation. Meanwhile 
there is to be added to the indications of a weakened 
faith among the Conservatives in their own hold upon 
power, which we enumerated last week, the recent 
speech of Lord Salisbury at Norwich in which he 
warned his party that the dissolution of Parliament 
was not impossible. There is evidently a suspicion 
in the minds of Oonservative leaders that there is a 
breach between themselves and the country. Although 
severely strained, the Unionist alliance remains still 
unbroken, and the Government has carried its Coer- 
cion bill by a large majority. Neverthelers, the 
mutter of discontent among the L‘beral-Uaionists, 
the withdrawal of Sir Gorge O:to Trevelyan from 
thealliarc>, the unbroken series of L‘b3ral gains and 
successes in recent elections, seem to indicate that the 
me jority in Parliament may not represent the English 
constituencies. Lord Salisbury is possitly prepariog 
his party for some unpleasant surprise of this kind. 


The death of Herr Krupp, the great German gun 
and steei manufacturer, i: widely commented upon 
by the foreign press. Heo was in every way aremark- 
able man, and his career, in its untiring energy and 
its vast and varied activities, while often repeated in 
this country, is rarely matched o» the Continent, 
where more conservative methods and slower growth 
prevail. An article illustrating the Krupp manu- 
factories and describing their extent which appeared 
in one of our leading magazines a few months ago 
was a revelation of the tremendous force and the 
great outcome of Herr Krupp’s mechanical and busi- 
ness genius. His workmen and their familie: popu- 
Jated a considerable city about his works, and his 
income tax was the largest paid by any Prussian. 
He owned his own iron mines in Spain and his own 
steamers for bringing the ore home. In his way he 
was as great an organizer as Von Moltke, and his part 
in the military development of modern Germany has 
not been asmall one. It isa melancholy reflection, 
when one recalls the tremendous power which he 
represented, that this power was mainly used to 
destroy and not to create or expand. | 


Since the New York Legislature at its last session 
authorized this city to appropriate $750,000 a year 
for parks, the office of President of the Park Oom- 
mission has become an exceedingly important one. 
As it is now vacant, various organizations have been 
bringing pressure to bear upon Mayor Hew'tt to 
secure the appointment of some one representing 
their interests. The Mayor’s attitude has been sensi- 
ble and firm. In reply to a committee from the 
Grand Army cf the Republic, he said that the law 
gave no preference to members of the Grand 
Army, and that the fact thatthe person recommended 
belonged to the Grand Army would not iofinence 
him in the slightest degree. In answering a letter 
from a German organization urging the appointment 
of a German, the Mayor wrote: ‘The test with me 
will be fitness, not nationality.” Hoe further said 
that he cared no more for the man’s politics than he 
did for his nationality, but merely wished to 
find some one who would have sound judgment 
regarding what park improvements to make and 
how to make them most economically. Such 
@ man is hard to find. Anu instance of the diffi- 
culty of the work before him is to be seen 1n the char- 
acter of the improvements which the Board has just 
decided to make in Morningside Park. This park, 


whizh stretches along a high bluff north of Central | 


Park, was first laid out nearly fifteen years ago, but 
its completion was delayed for lack of appropriation. 
Now $250,000 are to be expended upon it. It is to 
be made as bold and picturesque as possible, so as to 


be in contrast with the larger park tothe south. A 


magnificent ‘‘ plaza” is to be constructed at its 
entrance on 110ih Street. The qualifications needed 
for carrying on a work like this are not those of poli- 
tics or vationality. Taste, business judgment, anda 
rare degree of honesty are all needed. The Mayor 
says that he wishes to appoint ‘‘an angel.” He will 
be satisfied, however, if he finds some one who will 
make the improvements the city needs without refer- 
ence to the pressure exerted by contractors and real 
estate owners. 


A cable dispatch just received from Mr. W. W. 
Peet, the Treasurer of the Famine Relief Fund at 
Constantinople, tells a piteous story of starvation. 
At Adana five thousand people are without food, the 
number is constantly increasing, and other towns 
are in distress. We have already given some account 
of the famine now prevailing on the Cilicia plains on 
the Mediterranean, where stand the ancient cities of 
Tarsus and Adana. The ordinarily fertile plains 
have been smitten by drought, the grass for the 
cattle has failed, the vineyards lie yellow and shriv- 
eled, and everywhere is desolation and suffering. 
The American Board has already collected and dis- 
tributed several thousand dollars through its agents, 
relieving the distress as far as its resources would 
allow, without regard to race or religion. 
contributions are greatly needed, and if sent to the 
Treasurer of the Board, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, 
they will be forwarded to Adana by telegraph so as 
to be applied at once. 


GENERAL Nrws.—The report that Mr. Blaine was 
ill and would return to this country at once is con- 
tradicted..——Charles E Reed, Guiteau’s counsel, 
attempted snicide froin a ferryboat. He is probably 
insane.——(Jueen Victoria declines to accept the 
resignation of Lord Charles Beresford from the Ad- 
miralty Board, offered because Lord Charles was 
guilty of a breach ot naval etiquette at the Ports- 
mouth review. —— Jacob Sharp is.reported to be very 
ill.———_The fine imposed on the American vessel 


“* Annie W. Hcdgson” by the Canadian Government 


has been paid. The duel between General Bou- 
langer and M. Ferry is expected to take place at 
once ——At Washirgton an assistant-surgeon has 
been arrested under the Edmunds law, which the local 
authorities claim applies to the D'strict of Columbia 
as well as to Utah.——McGar’gle, the indicted Chi- 
cago ex-Chief of Police, isin Canada. There is talk. 
of extraditing him on a charge of forgery. Other 
arrests have been made.——The readers of The 
Christian Union wiil learn with special sorrow that 
there is little or no prospect of the recovery of the 
Hon. Alpheus Hardy. 


A MOVEMENT COUNTRYWARD. 


T may readily be granted that the tendency toward 

ceatralization of population which is so marked a 
feature of our social life is really accompanied by 
many of the evils frequently charged against it. 
Many of the young men drawn by the magnetic 
attraction of a great city from farms or villages, and 
many of the immigrants who settle themselves in 
equalid city tenements, have made a foolish choice. 
‘The subject is a trite one, as familiar as the auvi 
sacra fames which is the guiding motive of this 
huddling together in cities. The centers of trade, 


the exchanges and market-places, will draw the | 


crowd as long as the passion for money-making 
endures and cities contain tha best examples of 
money’s power for education and enjoyment. Bat 
there is another and a more recent phase of our social 
life, which to a certain extent offsets the much- 
discussed evils of the rush cityward. And thisis the 
reaction toward country living which is becoming 
more aud more noticeable every year. 

This tendency country ward presents itself in many 
different aspects. The fashion of vacation-taking is 
a modern one. The necessity was less strongly felt 


when city and country life on Manhattan Island were 


separated only by the distance between Bowling Green 
or Beekman Street and Murray Hill. It was not 
until after the war that a more general diffusion of 


wealth and comfort began to make the vacation an 


almost universal custom. It is only within a very 
few years that the country has been ‘‘taken up” Ly 
society. The New York millionaire no longer con- 
tents himself with a round of the watering-places, 
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Perhaps the English custom of making the home in 
the country and going to town for the season first 
gave wealthy Americans the hint which has developed 
into the Lenox settlement, Newport ‘‘ cottages,” the 
Tuxedo Park colony, the substantial houses at Mount 
Desert, and a multitude of country homes like those 
on Long Island, along the-Hudson, and in New 
Jersey—witness the Hewitt and Lorillard estates. 
With there have come various examples of combined 
action for the enjoyment of country life, like the 
Country Olub at Pelham, the Rockaway and Meadow- 
brook Hunts and South Side Fishing Club on Long 
Island, the Essex Oounty Hunt in New Jersey, and 
the toboggan and tennis clubs of the country around. 
Every year the country season begins earlier and 
ends later. The houses at Newport or Lenox or 
elsewhere are not camps but homes. The social life 
of the city transfers itself to the country for nearly 
six months of the year, and even in the holiday 
season it has become the fashion to gather at country 
houses. Weddings and entertainments in country 
- homes have been found to have a flavor which more 
conventional city festivities Jack, and the wholesome 
recreations of outdoor life exercise a more profitable 
influence. It has been said that this movement to 
make more of country life means the breaking up of 
homes. On the contrary, it means that, while the 
city house will be recognized as the lodging-place 
which it must be in a rapidly changing city like New 
York, the home will be firmly established in- the 
country. No one can feel affection for a New York 
flat, and there can be few lasting associations with 
the brown-stone boxes which shelter families for a 
few years and are then occupied by business. It is 
a truthful story of a New York house which Mr. 
Bunner has told. On the other hand, there is the 
home in the country, with its feeling of permanency 
—an essential if the true idea of home is to be 
revived. 

The tendency countryward of the rich is of espe- 
cial importance only for the reason that any fashion 
is certain to be imitated. It would be impossible to 
generalize regarding this reaction from city life if it 
were confined to the plutocracy, but fortunately it is 
not. People of moderate means who once contented 
themselves with a costly fortnight at Saratoga are 
apt to be found now in modest seaside cottages or log 
houses in the woods where their families at least can 
- remain through the more trying weather. The im- 
mense growth of suburban life means not merely 
economy but also a preference for the country. The 
general popularity of outdoor sports is a matter of 
recent years. Within ten years tennis, bicycling, 
lacrosse, and tobogganing have been introduced, 
and fly-fishing has gained a firmer hold. New 
York is now surrourded with facilities for sum- 
mer recreation accessible to all but the poorest, 
and the right of the poorest to some of nature’s 
healing aid is recognized in the Fresh-Air Fund, 
the excursions conducted by St. John’s Guild, and 
the beneficent work of sanitariums and missions. 
These and other instances of the same tendency are 
of comparatively recent origin. 

At the same time, the desire for country living is 
simply an expression of the old Anglo-Saxon love of 
land. It isnatural for the man of this race to crave 
possession of that portion of the earth’s surface on 
which he lives, to wish to take root firmly, and be 
master not only of his castle but of the earth below 
and the air above, and elbow-room on every side. 
Most of the leading men in our cities came from the 
land either directly or at a remove of a generation or 
two. They have found the city good for money- 
earning and for certain phases of instruction and 
amusement ; but is not this revolt against cockneyism 
a sign that the memories of the country home are 
not forgotten, and that the old earth-hunger has 
revived? Perhaps the willingness of some to listen 
to certain revamped theories much exploited of late 
is due to this innate love of the land; and yet the 
Anglo-Saxon is the first to demand individual and 
independent land-ownership in the fullest sense. 

Whether all these signs and tokens indicate an 
increasing love of Nature is a question which will be 
answered by each observer for himself. We believe 
that it does. Underlying it there is an impatience 
with the complexity and artificiality of the life of the 
town, while at the same time urban conditions and 
their influences are not to b3 done away with. Na- 
vlays a minor part in the life of Newport and 
ne Societ y is disposed to patronize Nature and 
to improve upon her, but, although Nature may be 
cramped and restricted, her silent influence persists. 
The true lover of Nature, the man content with her : 


imr 
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and welcomed by her, will always be rare. In 
literature and art we find interpreters of Nature 
smitten with the prevailing curse of self-conscious- 
ness, and thinking more of themselves than of 
Nature. Yet this is due partly to unfamiliarity, 
and over against it is to be set the education 
which association with Nature brings, the enjoy- 
ment, naively expressed perhaps, which is sure to 
follow larger opportunities for her acquaintance. 
The multitude who seek recreation in outdoor sports 
may not realize Nature’s share in their pleasure, but 
they are under her influence and unawares become 
her followers. The Anglo-Saxon has an honest if 
sometimes rude affection for Nature, and all these 
larger chances for association can but increase it. 
Spiritually as well as physically, therefore, this tend- 
ency countryward is a healthy one, a wholesome 
palliative for the evils of a centralized population. 
Even in this age of great cities Nature reasserts her 
power over every class and condition. 


A CURIOUS STUDY OF TEMPER. 


R. FRANCIS GALTON has been collecting 
statistics regarding temper. He has received 
what he believes to be accurate descriptions of the 
characteristics of 1,951 persons. These reports, 
given, of course, under the pledge of secrecy, he has 
classified, tabulated, and published. The result is a 
very striking picture of English social life. 
Mr. Galton finds that out of the 1,941 specimens 
who have been the unconscious subjects of vivisection 


more than one-half—fifty-two per cent.—are reported 


as bad-tempered. The number of adjectives used in 


describing the various forms of disagreeableness 


speaks volumes for the amplitude of our language, 
and libraries for the amplitude of our vexing eccen- 
tricities. They are as follows: ‘‘ Acrimonious, ag- 
gressive, arbitrary, bickering, capricious, captious, 
choleric, contentious, crotchety, decisive, despotic, 
domineering, easily offended, fiery fits of anger, 
gloomy, grumpy, harsh, hasty, headstrong, huffy, 
impatient, imperative, impetuous, insane temper, 
irritable, morose, nagging, obstinate, odd-:tempered, 
passionate, peevish, peppery, proud, pugnacious, 
quarrelsome, quick-tempered, scolding, 
short, sulky, sullen, surly, uncertain, vicious, 
vindictive.” Forty-six in all, and hardly any of 
them indicating a mild form of unamiability! 
This is certainly too bad, and one is tempted 
to throw the entire evidence out of court. It 
will surely seem to most of us that the great 
majority of our own acquaintances have reasonably 
good tempers ; and when Mr. Francis Galton, author, 
metaphysician, and Fellow of the Royal Society, 
says that fifty-two per cent. of people are bad- 
tempered, we ate inclined to answer that one of two 
things is true: either Mr. Galton’s co-operators have 
used the word good-tempered to mean possessing a 
temper better than the average, or else that the per- 
sons who engaged in this work of criticising their 
relatives and friends were naturally the people least 
likely to pass favorable judgment. 

But Mr. Galton’s next point is more interesting. 
He classifies his subjects according to sex, and 
obtains the result that women are better tempered 
than men. (fthe women reported to him on/y forty- 
five per cent. seemed to their relatives and friends 
to display bad tempers. This makes the difference 
in their favor about ten percent. Unfortunately, 


‘however, we are not informed whether Mr. Galton’s 


co-operators were mainly women or men. Incase a 
fair share of them were women the judgment ren- 
dered is certainly a curious one. 

But the qnestion of sex is of much less interest than 
that of heredity, and here ir. Galton’s statistics have 
a positive value. They are summed up as to results 
in the following paragraph : 

‘‘To good-tempered parents have, on the whole, 
good-tempered children, and do bad-tempered par- 
ents have bad-tempered ones’? I have 143 cases 
where both parents are recorded as good tempered, 
and 25 where they were both bad-tempered. Out 
of the children of the former, 30 per cent. were 
good-tempered and 10 percent. bad ; ont of the latter, 
4 per cent. were good and 52 per cent. bad-tempered. 
This is emphatic testimony to the heredity of temper.” 

The London ‘‘ Spectator,” in commenting upon this 
paragraph, says that these figures are more than 
usually inconclusive. With this we do not agree. The 
fact that positively good tempers are eight times as 
frequent among the children of good-tempered 
parents than among the children of bad-tempered 
parents seems to us to be highly significant. Never- 
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theless, the figures are inconclusive if Mr. Galton 
means, as the ‘‘ Spectator” infers, that the good or 
bad tempers are a physical inherivance, and that a 
bad temper is a quality born in a person, which may 
be restrained but cannot be eradicated. Such an 
Opinion as this contradicts common observation. It 
is as possible for a bad temper to disappaar from dis- 
use as for a good muscle to disappear from disuse. 
To disbelieve this is to disbalieve in moral evolution. 
Moral fiber may certainly be developed. Bat then 
the question comes, What leads to its develop- 
ment’ and here we see the significancsa of Mr. Gal- 
ton’s figures. Positively bad-tempered children are 
five times as frequent in the families of bad-tempered 
parents as in the families of good-tempered parents. 
Character is as capable of inheritance as physical 
strength or material wealth. It may not be inherited 
at birth, any more than the wealth is inherited at 
birth. But nevertheless it doesdescend. Spontane- 
ous generation of love is as impossible as spontaneous 
generation of life. It is only born of love, and can 
only be nourished by love. The parent who cares for 
the character of his child may be almost certain that 
that which he himself lays up will be inherited, the 
heir having no option whether or not it shall accept 
under the will. 

Two important points regarding temper are 
practically ignored by Mr. Galton. He says nothing 
concerning the influence of either wealth or culture. 
Presumably, however, the tempers and dispositions 
which he has had reported to him are those of per- 
sons belonging to the wealthy and cultured classes. 
Fifty-two per cent. bad-tempered (‘‘ scolding, sharp, 
short, sulky, sullen, surly,” etc.)! What a picture 
this gives of the happiness of the ‘‘ favored few”! 
It reminds one of the perpetually heard but perpet- 
ually ignored teaching of the old moralists, that 
neither wealth nor culture can fundamentally change 
& man’s spirit. That wealth does not do this was 
vigorously preached by- Carlyle. ‘‘Many men eat 
finer cookery, drink dearer liquors—with what ad- 
vantages they can report and their doctors can ; but 
in the heart of them, if we go out of the dyspeptic 
stomach, what increase of blessedness is there ? 
Are they better, beautifuler, stronger, braver? Are 
they even what they call ‘happier’? !)0 they look 
with satisfaction on more things and human faces 
in this God’s-Earth?” That which Carlyle said that 
wealth failed to do for the rich, his culture certainly 
failed todo for him. No man ever was more out of 
harmony with the things about him than this ‘‘ loud- 
complaining Heraclitus whose smile had a grim- 
ness in if more ominous than his scowl.” Wealth and 
culture are important, indefinitely important if you 
wish, but neither of them transforms the spirit or 
makes of men ‘comrades and lovers.” Would Mr. 
Galton’s picture of English temper have been a much 
darker one had he taken his 1,981 subjects from 
among the poor? 


STUDYING AND FOLLOWING. 


E published a few weeks ago a letter from 
a correspondent, the theme of which was, 
‘*T want God.” This letter and the accompanying 
editorial have evoked several other letters, all expres- 
sions of the same soul-hunger, all variations of the 
same soul-cry. It is the deepest and most uni- 
versal need of humanity. All gathered worshipers 
on tke world’s appointed sacred days, in Christian 
and in heathen lands, all fragrant incense from altars 
pagan or Ohristian, all priesthood and ministries, are 
witnesses of the universality of this experience. It 
is not wanting in the men who possess the lowest and 
least spiritual faith, provided only they possess any 
moral earnestness. It is in the heart of the atheist 
who has persuaded himself that there is no God, or 
that this inarticulate cry of the human is the cry o 
an orphaned child for a Father who is not. It isin 
the heart of the saint whose years of prayer and 
service still leave in him the craving which is never 
fully satisfied, and never can bea until that day when 
the soul is satisfied because it awakes in God’s like- 
ness, and so sees him as he is. Professor Clifford 
was the last of the Eaoglish atheists, a man of inten- 
sity of nature, of profound moral earnestness too 
genuine to pretend to a faith he did not possess 
or to conceal tke disbelief which haunted him. 
Pathetically he describes the heart-hunger which 
atheism can never fill and which it in vain denies: 
‘*Tt cannot be donbted that theistic belief is a com- 
fort and a solace to those who hold it, and that the 
loss of it is a very painfulloss. It cannot be doubted, 
at least, by many of us in this generation, who either 
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profess it now or received it in our childhood and 
have parted from it since with such searching trouble 
as only cradle-faiths can caus. We have seen the 
spring sun shine out of an empty heaven, to light up 
a soulless earth; we have felt with utter loneliness 
that the Great Companion is dead. Our children, it 
may be hoped, will know that sorrow only by the 
refiex light of a wondering compassion.” 

If we turn from the lowest to the highest spiritual 
experience we still hear the cry, ‘‘I want God.” 
The four most spiritual writers in the most spiritual 
collection of literature ef the world’s history——the 
Bible—are Moses, David, Isaiah, Paul. It is Moses 
who begs that God will, show him his glory : it is to 
Moses God says, No one can see my face and live. It 
is David who declares that he watches for God as 
they who watch for the morning. It is Isaiah who 
cries out, as one in the darkness, Doubtless thou art 
our Father thongh we be ignorant of thee It is Paul 
who says, Not as though I had apprehended, but I 
follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
I am apprehended of Ohrist Jesus. The highest of 
all spiritual experience is the experienee of following 
after God. 

Let, therefore, no one be discouraged because he 
wants God. Al! good men want God. There are 
only two classes of men who have not this experience. 
The first are the animal men; the men who are per- 
fectly satisfied witha fine dinner, a luxurious easy 
chair, and a good cigar the second are the men 
eaten up with intellectnal pride, who think they know 
God and his ways altogether, and cau explain all 
the mysteries of his goverament, and furnish a com- 
plete phrenological chart of his attributes and powers. 
Ali men and women in whom the germ of spiritual 
life has been quickened long for God, sometimes 
with an unutterable longing. The more they know 
him the more they feel tha need to know him more 
and more. All waters run toward the sea; all 
flowers seek the sun ; all magnets turn toward the 
pole; all divinely quickened life turns toward the 

God who is ita source. The soul’s cry, I want God, 
is the soul’s witness to the eterna! Fatherhood. Be. 
wail not the want ; rejoice in it. 


WHY NOT? 


“THERE is nothing more inspiring than the story 

of a triumphant life; a Ufe that overcomes 
great difficulties, works itself clear of sharp limita- 
tions. and isswesat last in a large, free activity. It 
is an old story, but it remains the one story of 
which men never tire, but which seems to assuage a 
thirst of the soul. or the end of life is freedom and 
power, and those of us who miss these supreme re- 
sults of patience and toil and character feel that we 
have been defrauded of that which was our due. 
The old stories of magic carry a deep meaning under 
their wild extravagances ; they bei ray the mighty 
passion of men for supremacy Over things material 
and over inferior orders of life. The man with genil 
at his command could build palaces ina night, and 
rejoice in a marvelous mastery over the forces against 
which so many of his fellows eeemed to measure their 
strength in vain. These magical successes are only 
dreams of the real successes which all men and 
women crave; which the noblest and most aspiring 
must conquer, or lose utterly the joy and sweetness 
of living. These succosses are, fortunately, not ex- 
ternal, though they are generally accompanied by 
visible trophies ; they are achievements of character, 
and are independent of conditions aud largely of 
human recognition. The man whose life, outwardly 
all defeat, is steadily expanding in its interests and 
sympathies, steadily growing in power to bear and 
suffer and be strong, has the blessed consciousness 
of coming into his kingdom. No outward disaster, 
no external obstacle or limitation, can ever defeat a 
true life; it can escape all these things as the bird 
escapes the perils of the snare and the net by fiying 
above them. Thia highest of all suecesses lies within 
the grasp of every earnest man and woman, and it is 
rarely without attestations of its presence and value, 
even in the eyes of those who take small account of 
spiritual things. There is a force which streams 
from a noble nature which is as irresistible and per- 
vasive as the sunlight. The warmth and the vitality 
of such natures, while they invigorate the strongest 
men aud women about them, penetrate to the heart 
of clouded and obscure lives, and minister to their 
need. There ig mo success «so sativfying as that 
which is embodie:t in one’s character, and so cannot 
be taken from him,. and the influence of which, em- 
bodied in the chara wer of others, is also indeatructi- 
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A PERTINENT QUESTION.—Suppose that, twenty years 
ago, before the division, a man had been approved and 
ordained by Presbytery of New York, or of Rochester, or of 
Buffalo: would Secretary or Committee have ventured to 
reject him on theologica/ ground? The whole Presbyterian 
Church would have stoutly asserted and maintained the 
entire competence of Presbytery to decide concerning the 
candidate’s soundness in doctrine. If we confess that 
Council in New York or Springfield is less competent than 
Presbytery, then we would better change our polity. The 
Council plan does not seem to me the ideally best. A Sec- 
retary who will do kis business and not try to do what is 
not his would seem sufficient for the case, at the first, what- 
ever may be required now. If the Witch of Endor woald 
do our bidding, I think we would ask her to bring up 
Selah. M, 


CONCORD AND ITS PHILOSOPHY FOR 
1887. 


[FROM A SPECIAI, CORRESPONDENT |] 


HE season of 1887 is over, and with it two weeks 
of conduct on the part of the mercury unmatched 
by any previous record in the past. All day athin haze 
of quivering heat, varying only in slightly higher 
degrees of intensity, hung over the little town. Alr, in 
any perceptible active sense, ceased to have place. The 
great elms gave their accustomed shade, but under the 
motionless leaves was no coolness. Even the locusts 
pip:d feebly, and the birds tried only an experimenta) 
note at intervals, ending with a gasp and relapsing into 
silence. Fiushed and perspiring philos»ophers mopped 
their faces as they climbed the l{ttle ascent to the chapel 
in the orchard, and took thefr places in the somewhat 
scantily filled space with an alr of resigned but inevita- 
ble melancholy. Under the pines were whispers and 
murmurs, promises of better things to come, but uncer- 
tain and delusive as other promises have proved before. 
Neither on river norin grove could one escapsa the all- 
pervading simmer, and philosophy and philosophers 
were alike simply saturated solutions, all of a phenom- 
enal order. 
‘*He’s got it all down toa pure syllogistic juice,” 
remarked one enthusiastic bearer of Dr. Harris’s 


‘Theory of the Syllogism” as expounded by Aristotle 


‘‘There’s no doubt about the juice,” returned his 
companion. ‘‘ Even the syllogism hasn’t a dry pint 
about it.” 

That the little chapel held any one became the mar- 
vel as the days went on; but, in spite of heat and all 
the sharp paysical discomforts attendant upon life in a 
village where markets are practically unknown and 
bed and board synonymous, there was increase rather 
than any lessening of interest. Reporters made the 
usual jests. The Concord philosophers were stated to 
be ‘‘ chasing their own minds up Into trees, and then 
seeing by what unusual and remote ways they could 
get them down again ;” while a gracefully written but 
quite superficial paper was pronounced to be “the 
choivest and really only very important lecture of the 
course.” In short, the usual blunders came in the 
usual order; and when all else falled, it was always 
pessible to fall back upon the wonder that rational 
human beings in the nineteenth century could consider 
it worth while to waste time upon & name 80 barren of 
interest as that of Aristotle. That Dante called him 
‘‘'the master of those that know,” that Goethe, when 


‘past eighty, longed for more years of life that he 


‘‘might study Nature and Aristotle ;’ that thinkers in 
every century have turned to him as a fountain of pure 
thought, does not affect in the slightest the op{nion of 
average humanity that he isa bore. It is from this in- 
grained conviction, peraaps, that the many empty seats 
resulted ; but those who listened to the careful expound- 
ing of his disciples grew more and more ready to grant 
him first and highest place among ths werld’s thinkers 

Unusually full and careful reports have been given 
this year, and the public, or such portion of it as is 
likely to feel interest in philosophy of any order, has 
better opportunity than ever before of judging of the 
value of the work accomplished. Any summary is 
very difficult. That D.. Harris and Professor Davidson 
divided honors was inevitable, the pair,representing the 
most scholarly elements of the Sshool, and the latter 
adding to his long study of Aristotle a very profound 
knowledge of Greek art and Greek thought as a whole. 
Bat, from defects in the construction of the programme, 
and the absence of several who had been counted on to 
speak, the effect of the course as a whole was fragmen- 
tary and uncertain. The plan included twelve morning 
lectures on Aristotle and his works, and ten in the evea- 
ing on Dramatic Poetry. This latter course had as 
speakers D:. Harris and Dr. Bartol, Mr. Sanborn and 
Mr. Mead, Mrs. Howe and Mrs. Cheney, with Pro 
fessor Davidson on his own account and as substiiute 
for a defaulting speaker ; but, in spite of the brilliancy 
of individual lectures, there was no sense of real unity 
of purpose, and several of them were suited only to the 
literary club, not a trace of real philosophical insight or 
purpose being perceptible. 

Here lies the chief danger of the Concord School 
to-day, and all who love its work snd honor its purpose 


must deprecate any departure from the original ideal. 

As the one spot in the country in which what is known 

as ‘useful knowledge ” sinks out of sight, and a breath 

of something higher than merely material good makes 
itself felt, it deserves far higher place than has ever 

been given it. It should be the spot to which every 

earnest student of speculative philosophy would 

naturally resort; the chosen meeting ground of every 

deep and serious thinker in the United States. Philoso- 

phy, speculative or otherwise, {3 not a thing apart from 

daily life. Its present questions are all bound up 
with that life, and it is for the Concord students 
to make this fact plain, and to demonstrate the vital 
need of genulne philosophical knowledge and training. 

Each year adds to the list of those whose interest in. 
philosophical questions deepens, and this School should 
be the modern Academy to which they would naturally 
turn. But better preparation on the part of both mas- 

ters and students is essential. The present session in- 
cluded the opportunity for such preparation, a very 
carefully arranged list of authorities having been made, 

with full suggestions as to reading and study. Yet 
nelther question nor manner of reception, save here and 
there, indicated that any attention had been paid to this 
programme, nor was any effort made to discover how 
far {t had been useful or otherwise. Oa the other hand, 
a good deal of the work offered by the speakers was 
careless and loosely put together, as if any sort of hap 
hazard p-esentation were all that was essenttal, and 
thus much of the value of the course was lost. 

It is with fullest faith in the possibilities of the School 
that these criticlsms are made. The hard work falling 
upon the managers deserves at al] times the heartlest 
recognition ; but it will be little if any harder to bring 
about a more definite result than has yet been accom. 
plished, and give the work the place before the public 
that it has never yet obtained. The home, fora gen- 
eration, of the highest, purest thought America bas ever 
owned, Concord has a birthright that must never be 
exchanged for the mess of pottage for which most mod. 
ern thought {s sold. We look to It, as we looked in the 
days while Emerson still lived, for the word that shal! 
solve doubts and unravel perplexities ; and if, as yet, 
such word still lingers, at least we have the right to 
expect and claim it in the end. | 


A HISTORIC CHURCH. 


By CHaRLEs W. BAKER. 


A has no ruins, it is often satd by the 
boastful foreigner. It is a very serfous question, 
if we had historic mins, whether Americans would ever 
take the time to look atthem. We certainly have his. 
toric sites which are located at our very doors, and 
which are full of interest for those who care to turn aside 
from the busy highways of life for a moment to con 
sider them. Between the outskirts of Brooklyn and the 
shores of New York Bay and Coney Island is a beautiful 
strip of country. The various railroad lines connecting 
New York and Brooklyn with Coney Island run through 
it in several directions, and the shrill whfatle of the 
locomotive is the only sound which breaks {n upon the 
rural peace which refgns everywhere. Taking the train: 
starting from near the entrance to Grecn wood Cemetery, 
we are whisked in a moment beyond the limits of paved 
streets and into this region of wide-spreading acres and 
extensive market gardens. When the conductor calls out 
Utrecht” we alight and look around 
for the object of our visit, the Dutch Reformed Church, 
which {n 1877 celebrated its two hundredth anpivergary. 
There it stands, only a stone’s-throw trom the station, 
and looking like anything but an old church -I: was 
completed and occupied on Thanksgiving Day, 1829, 
but what adds to its historic value is the fact that a 
portion of the stones which compose this edifice came 
from the first church, erected in 1700, which stood near 
by, and was used by this soclety for 128 years. The 
church fronts on a broad avenue running eastand west, at 
the foot of which, in what is now the village of Bath, the 
British troops landed, August 22, 1776, tocommence the 
movement which resulted in the battle of Long Island. 

This region was settled by the Du'ch, who came to this 
country, not, like the Puritans, in consequence of perse 
cution, but, being a mercantile nation, their purpose was 
to promote the interests of trade. New Utrecht was set- 
tled as early as 1657, and the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Caurch was organized in 1677. Slmilar churches were 
established in Brooklyn. Flatbush, and Flatlands, and 
the R.y. Casparus Van Zinren was appointed miluaister, 
who Cfficlated in each church inturn. Oa Sabbaths 
when the pastor was not present, the wor lezer, or 
cerk, read a sermon from a book called *‘ Home 
Homiiies”’ in the morning, and another on the Heidel- 
berg Catechism in the afternoon. This personse™ .. 
have occupled a Jarge place io tbe services & the 
sanctuary. Oae old record says that his duties included 
keepiog the church clean and ringing the bell! three 
times before the sermon. Between the second and the 
third ringing at the morning seryice he was required to 
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read a chapter from the Bible, and after the third ring- 
ing to read the Ten Commandments and the twelve 
articles of belief. At the afternoon service he read a 
short Psalm, and also led in all the singing. He heard 
the children recite the catechism, provided water for 
baptisms, and also performed the duties of graveyard 
sexton. In 1700 a church edifice was erected. It was 
built of stone, and octagonal in form, resembling 
a sugar-loaf; the roof, of shingles, ran up to 4 
point, which was surmounted by a belfry. Crown- 
ing the whole was a weather-vane, with a cock 
upon it, intending to represent the changeableness of the 
Apostle Peter. There were no pews in this church ; per- 
sons desiring to sit brought thelr own stools. The pulpit 
was round and built high, resembling a tumbler in shape. 
It was reached by a spiral stairway, and there was just 
room in it for the preacher and no more. The pulpit 
was canopied by a sounding-board, which was sur- 
mounted by a gilt dove, which relic is still preserved. A 
good story is told of the Rev. Ulpianus Van Sinderin, 
who was an active and earnest preacher. He made a 
great many gestures, and became so much absorbed in 
his subject as to forget the limited capacity of his pul 
pit. On one occasion, being more animated than usual, 
he leaned a little too far over and fell out, coming down 
among the congregation with considerable emphasis. 
The story goes that one of the deacons caught him in 
his arms and sald: ‘‘Dominie, I have long expected 
you.” This ancient worthy is buried at Flatlands, and 
a stone marks his last resting-place. | 

Some of the quaint customs which prevailed at this 
time are very interesting. The number of the first 
Psalm was set in movable figures suspended at the sides 
of the pulpit. These the clerk properly arranged before 
service, so that every one might readily prepare to sing. 
It was also the clerk’s duty to have an hour-glass proper- 
ly placed near the minister at the commencement of the 
sermon, and as the last grains of sand left the upper for 
the lower cavity he was reminded that the time had 
arrived for him to close. It is said that some of the old 
Duteh preachers would sometimes reverse the glass, say- 
Ing, ‘‘ Since you have sat so patiently through the first, 
I will give you another.” In the early churches a drum 
was beaten to call the congregation together. The church 
records at Flatlands contain an entry, under date of 1683, 
of twelve guilders paid for two skins for thedrum. The 
church bier was used as a means for raising revenue. 
Twelve shillings was charged for carrying a body on the 
bier. The interfor of the church was considered the 
most honorable place of interment, and six shillings was 
charged for the privilege. As there were no pews, in- 
- terments could easily be made. The collection during 
the service was taken in velvet bags attached to the end 
of poles, with a smal! alarm bell fastened to the end. It 
is sald by one historfan that the object of the alarm bell 
was to indicate when contributions were made ; but It is 
claimed by others that they were employed to arouse the 
sleepers. It is said to have required considerable skill 
to take up a collection and avoid the pillars on the one 
side and the tall hats of the ladies on the other. The 
church also owned cows, which were let out at the rate 
of $4.80 a year. Previous to 1802 no stoves were used 
in church, the ladies bringing foot-stoves which were 
replenizhed at a house near by. The men and women 
were assigned to separate seats, while the justices, being 
the highest dignitaries of the community, were honored 
with a bench at the right of the pulpit; while a free 
bench was provided for strangers. When the ladies went 
to spend the day at the parsonage or to make an after- 
noon visit, they carried their spinning-wheel and flax 
with them ; and persons invited to funerals were sup- 
plied with tobacco pipes and liquor. 

There have been many noble and efficient pastors of 
the New Utrecht Church during the long period of its 
existence, to whom it will be impossible to allude in this 
article. Dr. Currie was pastor here for thirty-one years, 

and it was during his time that Lieutenant R. E. Lee, 
who was one of the garrison at Fort Hamilton, near by, 
and afterward the Commander of the Confederate forces, 
came here tochurch. Another attentive auditor at one 
period was Lieutenant Jackson, also stationed at Fort 
Hamiltom who also became famous in the War of the 
Rebellion as General Stonewall Jackson. During Dr. 
Currie’s ministry the Sunday-school of the New Utrecht 
Church joined those of New York City in their anniver- 
sary celebrations in Castle Garden. 

One of the goblets belonging to the communton service 
bears the date 1707. It is of solid silver, and was made 
in Holland. There are three quaint figures engraved on 
the outside, and inscribed, respectively, Fides, Spes, 
Charitas. Many other very Interesting facts might be 
mentioned regarding this historic church and neighbor- 
hood, but our limited space forbids. That ancient 
worthy, Hendrick Hudson, spoke as follows of the local- 
ity in which this historic church is located, and those 
who visit it will find that its charms have not yet de- 
parted. ‘‘ The lands about the Narrows,” he says in 
the report of his voyage, ‘‘ were as pleasant with grape 
and flowers and goodly trees as ever they had seen, and 

very sweet smells came from them.” 


_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


UNDER THE TREES. 
A SUMMER MORNING. 


DO not understand how anv one who ever watched 

the breaking of a summer day can question the 
noblest faiths of man. William Blake, with that Integ- 
rity of insight which is often the possession of the true 
mystic, declared that when he was asked if he saw any- 
thing more in a sunset than a round disk of fire, 
he could only answer that he saw an innumerable com- 
pany of the heavenly host crying ‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy 


Lord God Almighty!” The birth of a day is a diviner 


miracle even than its death. They were true poets who 
wrote the old Vedic hymns and sang those wonderful 
adorations when the last stars were fading in the splen- 
dor of the dawn. Beside the glory of the sun’s an- 
nouncement all royal progresses are tawdry and mean ; 
beside the beauty of the dawn, slowly unveiling the day 
while the heavens wait in silent worship, all poetry ifs 
idle and empty. It 1s the divinest of all the visible 
processes of nature, and the sublimest of all her marvel- 
ous symbolism. 

On such a morning as this, twelve years ago, Amiel 
wrote in his diary: ‘‘ The whole atmosphere bas 
luminous serenity, a limpid clearness. The islands are 
like swans swimming in a golden stream. Peace, 
splendor, boundless space!...I long to catch the 
wild bird, happiness, and tame it. These mornings 
impress me Iindescribably. They intoxicate me, they 
carry meaway. I feel beguiled out of myself, dissolved 
in sunbeams, breezes, perfumes, and sudden impulses 
of joy. And yet all the time I pine for I know not 
what intangible Eden.” In these few words this master 
of poetic meditation suggests without expressing the 
indescribable impression which a summer carries !nto 
every sensitive nature. 

Last night the world was sorrowful, worn and dulled ; 
but, lo! the new day has but touched ft and all the invis!. 
ble choirs are heard again ; the old hope returns like a 


tide, and out of the unseen depths a new life breaks 


soundless upon the unseen shores and sends {ts hidden 
currents into every dried and empty channel and pool. 
The worn old world has been created anew, and God has 
spoken again the word out of which all living things 
grow. Inthe silence and peace and freshness of this 


‘morning hour one feels the {nspiration of nature as a direct 


and personal gift; the inbreathing which has renewed 
the beauty and fertility about him renews his spirit 
also. He responds tothe fresh and invigorating atmos- 
phere with a soul sensitive with sudden return of zest to 
every beautiful sight and sound. No longer an alien In 
this world which has never known human care and 
regret, he enters by right of citizenship into all {ts privi 
leges of unwatched freedom and unclouded serenity. 


One is not absorbed by the glory of the morning, but set 


free by it. There are times when Nature permits no 
rivalry ; sheclaims every thought and gives herself to us 
only as we give ourselves to her. She effaces us and 
takes complete possession of our souls. Notso, however, 
does she usurp the throne of our own personal life in 
those early hours when the sun, the master artist whose 
touch has colored every leaf and tinted every flower, de- 
mands her adoration. Then it is, perhaps, that she turns 
her thoughts from all lesser companionships and, rapt 
in universal worship, suffers us to pass and repass as 
unnoticed as. the idlers in the cathedral by those who 
kneel at the chancel rail. 

I confess I never find myself quite unmoved in this 
sacred hour, announced only by the stars veiling their 
faces and the birds breaking the silence with their 
tumultuous song. The universal faith becomes mine 
also, and from the common worship I am not debarred 
My thought rises whither the mists, parted from the 
unseen censers, are rising ; I feel within me the revival 
of aspirations and faiths that were fast overclouding ; 
the stir of old-hopes is in my heart; the thrill of old 
purposes {is in my soul. Once more Nature is serving 
me in an hour of need ; serving me, not by drawing me 
to herself, but by setting me free from a world that was 
beginning to master and make me Its slave. 

Now all that insensibly growing servitude slips from 
me; once more I am free and my own. The inex- 
haustible life that is behind all visible things, constantly 
flowing in upon us when we keep the channels open, 
recreates whatever was noblest and truest inme. With 
nature, I believe ; and, belleving, I also share in the unt- 
versal worship. | 

Emerson somewhere says, writing about the most 
difficult of Plato’s dialogues, that one must often wait 
long for the hour when one is strong enough to grapple 
with and master it, but sooner or later the fitting morn- 
ing will come. Itis the morning which gives us faith 
in the most arduous achievements and invigorates us to 
undertake them. In the morning all things are possible 
because the heavens and the earth are so visibly united 
in the fellowship of common life; the one pouring down 
a measureless and penetrating tide of vitality, the other. 
eagerly, worshipfully receptive. Nature bas no more 
inspiring truth for us than this constant and complete 


enfolding of our life by a higher and vaster life, this 
unbroken play of a diviner purpose and force through us. 


Nothing {fs lost, nothing really dies ; all things are con-- 


served by an energy which transforms, reorganizes, and 
perpetuates in new and finer forms all visible things. 
The silence of winter counterfeits the repose of death, 
but it 1s not evena pause of life; invisibly to us the 
great movement goes on {In the earth under our feet. 
While we watch by our household fires, the unseen 
architects are planning the summer, and the sublime 
march of the stars is nolselessly bringing back the bloom 
and the perfume that scem to have vanished forever. 
Every morning restores something we thought lost, re- 
calls some charm that seemed to have escaped. 

In al! noble natures there is an {neradicable idealism 
which constantly Interprets life in {ts higher aspects 
In the dust of the road the mountains sometimes dis- 
appear from our vision, but we know that they still 
loom in undiminished majesty against the horizon; the 
gods sometimes hide themielves, but there {s something 
within which affirms that we shall again look on their 
serene faces, calm amid our turbulence and unchang- 
ing am{d our vicissitudes. It is this heavenly {nherit- 
ance of insight and faith which makes nature so divinely 
significant to us, and matches all {ts forms and phe- 
nomena with spiritual realities not to be taken from us 
by time or change or by that mysterious angel of the 
last great transformation which we call death. The 
morning is always breaking over the low horizon lines 
of some sea or continent; voices of birds are always 
‘‘caroling against the gates of day ;” and ao, through un 
broken light and song, our life fs solemnly and sublimely 
moved onward to the dawn in which al! the faint stars 
of our hope melt {nto the eternal day. © H. W. M. 


GLIMPSES OF BRETON LIFE.—III. 
THE ‘EMIGRES OF QUIBERON. 


By ADELA E. ORPEN. 


F all the sad and dismal chapters of the French 


Revolution—and it was a book of many chapters, 
most of them sorrowful—that which tells the story of 
the émigrés of Quiberon is among the saddest and most 
dismal]. The peninsula of Quiberon fs a strip of land 
which reaches out into the cea in a graceful curve to the 
southwest of the Auray River, fully justifying Matthew 
Arnold’s happy phrase, “ the sickle-sweep of Quiberon 
Bay.” A slender thread of a railway has strung {t to 
the mafnland within recent years, so it is easy to reach. 
There is in Quiberon little to give pleasure to the eye 
beyond sparkling blue waters, gracefully dipping sea- 
gulls, and a bright yellow sandy beach. We went down 
there by rail the day we left Carnac, for I was anxious 
to see the fatal strand. As we sat by the sea and stuck 
our fingers into the pure dry sand, digging for little shells, 
it wis hard to realize that ‘‘this beach once ran with 
loyal blood,” and that the quiet, sleepy village behind 
us had been the theater of one of the most dreadful fights 
of those fighting times, some ninety years ago. The 
story of the émigrés of Quiberon fs briefly as follows. 

The Revolution was at {ts height, and Paris quaked 
beneath the Reign of Terror. . From all parts of France 
fugitives were pouring across the frontier. The King 
was dead, so likewise was the poor little Dauphin, 
though men cheated themselves {nto believing he might 
be alive. The first campaign had taken place, and the 
émigrés, with the princes, had won little honor for them- 
selves on the Rhine. Unable to withstand the enthusi- 
astic bravery that was shown by the patriot armies, they 
retired down the Elbe, and eventually made their way 
to England. There were several regiments of them, 
Including the ‘* Royal Louis,” the ‘‘ Loyal Emigré,” and 
the ‘‘ Royal Marine,” with chiefs of ancient name, among 
whom were De Pulsaye, Hervilly, Tinténiac, and there 


was also Da Sombreuil, Poor, romantic, chivalrous, ill. 


fated Da Sombreuil ! 

They formed altogether a small army of about three 
thousand men—some old and feeble, others mere boys, 
but all cheered and comforted by the presence of the 
Bishop of D6) and a band of loyal priests. A small 
English fleet sailed away with them from Southampton, 
and after a couple of days landed them on the beach at 
Carnac. There they were received with eager welcome 
by the devoted loyalist peasantry of the neighborhood. 
George Cadoudal, the great Chouan chief from Auray, 
hurried up with his dreaded Owls, and further swelled 
the royalist army. 

Asa curious confirmation of a fact often observed, 
namely, that ignorant people can’t and won’t belleve in 


the death of an admired hero, I may give the following » 


instance. Our driver from Auray asserted and maino- 
tained that George Cadoudal lived to a great age, and 
that he himself, when a boy, had often seen the great 
Chouan. Our driver was under fifty years of age, and, 
as all the world knows, George Cadoudal was executed 
in Paris in 1804, during the Consulate. I pointed out 
this to the driver, but he only shook his head and ob- 
served : ‘‘ How can it possibly be that he was put to 
death when I tell you I have seen him myself?” The 
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Cadoudal family still reside near Auray, and evidently 
are held in high repute amongst the inhabitants. 

But to return. ° 

The “migr’s were landed, and, there being no enemy 
in front to engage their immediate attention, they, of 
course, fe)l to bickering among themselves on the score 
of precedence. The ‘mors always did this until their 
nonsense had been hammered out of them by repeated 
strokes of adverse fortune. Having settled the question 
for the moment by giving the command to De Pulsaye, 
they all marched upon Fort Penth{Core, and took it 
without trouble. The fort was garrisoned by a small 
force, who, rather than allow themselves to be made 
prisoners, elected to serve with the royalists. With fatal 
confidence, their offer was accepted. The fortress is 
built across the narrowest part of the peninsula, where 
it forms itself into an hour-glass shape, some five miles 
away from where it joins the mainland. The land is 
here so narrow and the fort so large that there {fs scarcely 
room for more than the highroad and railway, which 
accordingly run close under the fortification. The tide 
treats Penth’>ore somowhat as it does St. Michael’s 
Mount, leaving it surrounded by sand for several hours 
each day. Bear this in mind, for the royalists forgot it 
in 2 critical moment, to their cost. 

Hoche, the republican commander, rapidly assem- 
bling his forces, fell upon the royalists and drove them 
backwards into their peninsula ; but he was himself in a 
most precarious position. With Fort Penth{¢ore frown. 
ing defiance in front and the (‘houans closing in on his 
rear, Hoche had an anxious time of At this juncture 
he received a visit from two members of the Convention, 
Blad and Tallien, who had a way of dropping in upon 
their generals in different places to see if all were doing 
thelr duty. They were also ready to sign death war- 
rants or do any congenial bloody work which seemed 
to offer no danger to themselves. These worthies were 
accompanied by Rouget de | Isle, the composer of the 
‘* Marselllaise,” who has left a minute account of this 
memorable visit. 

Pulsaye, shut up in tke pen{fnsula, with Ifitle to eat, 
had leisure to think out an excellent plan, which was 
this. Two strong detachments, under Tintéalac and 
Wauban respectively, were to proceed by water along 
the coast, and then land, one to the west and one to the 
east, at either side of Hoche’sarmy. They were then 
to converge, after a circultous march, and on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of July were to simultaneously attack 
the republicans in the rear, while De Puisaye himeelf, 
with his remaining forces, would assail their front. It 
was a gooi plan if executed exactly. But if not? 
What then? However, they started all right on the 
morning of the 11th of July. But, alas for human 
calculations | TintColac was killed by the way, and his 
defeated troops never reached the rendezvous at all. 
The other detachment got around by Carnac, but was 
then stopped by a superior force, so it likewise failed in 
its tryst. Ignorant of this double disaster, De Pulsaye, 
still confident in his plan, waited for the prescribed 
hour, and then marched—marched right into the concen- 
trated strength of the republican army. He met with 
a fearful repulse, and retreated upon the fortress at his 
back with the remnant of histroops. Atall events, they 
still had Fort Penthicore. As they were retreating into 
it another English fleet arrived, and from it there hur- 
riedly landed one young man, Monsieur de Sombreuil. 
His fate is especially pathetic. He had just been mar- 
ried the week before, but, hearing that the great royaliet 
venture was about to be made in Brittany, he tore him- 
self away from his bride, hurried to the sea coast, and 
arrived just in time to sail—to his death. 

As long as the (migr’s held Fort Penth!¢ sre they could 
defy Hoche and his army. But, alas for the treacher- 
ous tide and the still more treacherous prisoners they had 
incorporated into their forces! Among these was one 
David Goujon, who deserted by night, fied to Hoche’s 
encampment, and offered to show that general a way by 
the sands, at low water, which would insure him pos- 
session of the fortress, with a little friendly help from 
the inside. The royalists, all too confident behind their 
ramparts, were one night awakened by a sudden attack 
on all sides. They repelled it vigorously, but left unde- 
fended one point where they thought the sea was too 
deep for men to venture. It was precisely to this point 
that David Goujon had brought his brigade of scalers. 
They stuck their bayonets into the rocks, and on these 
perilous ladders mounted to the ramparts, where friend]y 
hands were stretched forth tothem. Just as the roy- 
alists were congratulating themselves upon having 
driven off Hoche, they found the enemy swarming into 
the fort from the side of the traitorous sea. From that 
moment all was lost. Step by step the Loyal Emigré 
and the Royal Louls yielded before Hoche’s blue-coated 
republicans. The narrow peninsula was fought for 
literally inch by inch, until the royalists were driven to 
the last point, near Port Haliguen. Here they stood at 
bay, with the sea behind them and death in front. The 
tide had by this time once more fallen back from the 
gleaming, blood-stained sand, and with the tide, per- 
force, had retired also the English fleet. The ships were 


anchored out a league and more in the bay, and remained 
there, helpless to ald their unhappy allies. At this mo- 


the fleet. What was his object? None cantell. He 
was reputed to be a brave man, yet he, the commander, 
got away in safety, and his army remained behind. 
The republicans called upon their foes to surrender, 
and Sombreull advanced alone toward Hcche. Thetwo 
men met and spoke. Noone ever knew what they sald to 
each other. When Sombreull returned to his unhappy 
companions he repeated, in a kind of stupor, again and 
ngain, ‘‘ Helf an hour to embark—half an hour to em- 
bark ;” from which it is argued that he could not obtain 
any other grace from Hoche. He seemed beside him: 
self, and several times dashed into the shallow sea, and 
with passionate gestures seemed to Invoke the aid of the 
distant fiset. 

But ships cannot come across land, and the falth- 
less tide had deserted the unlucky ‘migr’s. The firing 
had ceased, and slowly the stipulated thirty min- 
utes passed amid comparative silence. At the expira 
tion of the time Hoche closed around Port Haliguen, 
and made all within it his prisoners. There were nine 
hundred and twenty-seven men still unhurt, besides 
many wounded and some dead. Almost a thousand 
soulse—too few for an army, but surely too many fora 
massacre. Sombreuil, the Bishop of I)51, and the rem- 
nants of the Loyals and Royals, surrounded by repub- 
lican bayonets, marched to Auray, and there were 
stowed away in churches, convents, granarles—any- 
where they might be securely kept, until word should 
come as to their fate. Hoche then explained to the 
deputies Blad and Tallien how these men were prisoners 
of war, taken in honorable combat, and begged the 
Conventionnels’ good offices to procure an order author- 
izing him to deal with them as became an honorable 
soldier. Promising compliance with his request, these 
birds of prey winged thelr way back to Paris, to the 
bloody eyrie whence they had come, and stralghtway 
inveighed against the (migrés with such violence that the 
Convention immediately decreed death to all the pris- 
oners. Hoche recelved orders to shoot all those taken 
at Quiberon. He was aghast at the idea, and begged 
for some commutation of the sentence. There was 
none—such was the inexorable order of the Convention. 
The Bishop of D6! and Monsleur de Sombreull were 
taken “to Rennes and guillotined, while for the rest of 
those brave men was reserved a pitiful destiny. 

‘* Then there was done a dreadful deed in Auray. 
For several days, both morning and evening, a sad 
procession was seen to issue from the gate and take the 
road leading to St. Anne, In front marched drummers 
playing a quick step, then a platoon of infantry armed 
with muskets, after them the royalfst officers in pairs, 
walking calmly along with looks of proud disdain. 
Behind their officers came a number of royallet soldiers, 
many of them exciting pity from their age and gray 
locks, or again by their youth and beardless lips. After 
these again came a troop of peasants carrying shovels 
and spades. They all went to a place outside the town 
in a wide plain where there were trenches dug. Twenty 
at a time the prisoners stood over the trenches, and 
mostly fell into them when shot. The distant sound of 
the firing in Auray was dreadful, and people shuddered 
at it, and looked one another fearfully in the face.” So 
writes an early chronicler of the event. And this all 
happened in the year Three of Liberty, Equality, and 
Brotherly Love (1795) ! 

We went to the Champs des Martyrs, as the spot is 
aptly called, where these unfortunates were put to 
death. It is a pleasant walk, if one could but keep 
one’s memory off the past, down a leafy vale and into 
a fair wide plain dotted over with grazing cows. At 
one side is a rectangular space planted all around with 
stately silver firs inclosing a emall chap3l. This is the 
spot where the trenches were dug. We just looked 
into the chapel, which was built by the Duchess of 
Angoulé ne, in 1823, but it contains nothing of interest, 
and does not impress one with any solemnity. The dark 
trees outside, however, were solemn and religious enough 
even for the sad memories of the place. The view {s very 
extended, stretching over the plain to the rising hills on 
the other side, where a small chapel {s visible in the 
distance. I wonder how many eyes rested upon that 
church sptre for their last earthly look ! When men die 
in battle, their senses are so blunted by the fury of 
fighting that I opine they cannot think at all ; but these 
men had leisure to think a life full of thoughts when 
they stood on this ground with their feet at the edge of 
the fatal trench. : | 

Immediately upon the Restoration the trenches were 
opened and the bones they contained were placed in 
consecrated ground within the walls of a Chartreuse 
monastery close at hand, where an explatory chapel was 
erected over them by Madame ‘d’Angouléme. Poor 
lady ! all her life was spent in prayers an! tears and 
explatory services for the friends of her youth who had 
come to such pitiable deaths for the sake of her family. 
Yet people wondered how this daughter of Marie 


| Antoinette, the gay, laughing queen, could be so sad 


ment De Pulisaye got Into a skiff alone, and made off to’ 


their hands with joy.” 


and gloomy, and they said that she cast a shadow across 
the brightness of the Restoration. 

We went also to see the Chapelle Explatofre, and were 
conducted over tle convent by a sad-syed, white-faced 
nun. The conventual buildings now belong to the 
Sisters of Wisdom, and there are about a hundred of 
them in the establishment engaged in taking care of 4 
number of deaf and dumb girls. Most excellent worthy 
sisters they are, but they all seemed so melancholy. 
There was not a smile in the whole convent, nor 
a single healthy human enjoyment. That is why their 
eyes looked so sad and their voices sounded so cheerless, 
albeit very soft and low. The mottoes on the sun-dials 
were emblematic of their life and their deeds. ‘‘ Eternity 
is each minute coming to us.” ‘‘ Each hour is the one 
in which to do good.” | 

In the center of the chapel {s a marble monument 
bearing an inscription laudatory of falthfulness to 
the altar and the throne. At the time of its erec. 
tion, in 1823, when the Bourbons imagined them. 
Selves restored forever, it sounded sultable enough, 
no doubt, but some subsequent revolutions have 
now made it somewhat out of date. In front of 
this monument {s a small opening in the floor. A 
sister lowered a’ lantern, which was appropriately 
counter. weighted with a great leaden heart, and showed 
us the * relics.” A mass of bones and ekulls in undis. 
tinguishable confusion is all that now remains of so 
much heroism, courage, and. despair. All around the 
sides of the monument are inscribed the names of the 
owners of these poor confused yellow bones and ghastly 
grinning skulls. ate 

Whatever we may think of their politics, they were 
brave men and they were unfortunate, 80 we may al! 
give our pity to the {Il-starred émigrés of Quiberon. 


A BORDER SHEPHERDESS.’ 


By Mrs. Ameria E, Barr. 


CHAPTER X. 
| THE HOUR WILL COME. 
** The only way in this world to get peace is to make it out 
of pain.’’ 
** The trifies of our daily lives, 
The common things scarce worth recall, 
Whereof no visible trace survives, 
These are the mainsprings after all.” 
HOSE who have ever spent a day in the Border 
uplands, when there has been ‘‘ clear shining after 
rain,” can never forget the ineffable sense of freshness 
and purity, of some rarer and diviner atmosphere, of 
some nearer intelligence with nature, that was its special 


‘attribute. Faith Harribee had been familiar with the 


condition all her conscicus life, yet every such day was 
& fresh revelation to her. She had never heard the jargon 
of the present generation about nature and fine scenery ; 
Wordsworth was not even a name to her ; but she had 
David's glowing words in her heart, and she needed no 
better Interpreter. | 

She had felt ‘‘the wings of the morning ” in the fresh 
winnowing winds. She had seen old earth laugh with 
the incalculable laughter of a spring day, until she 
understood how Israel’s singer sald, ‘‘ the hills clapped 
She knew, too, how he had felt 
when he sang of the marching cattle and sheep upon a 
thousand hilis ; and she was recalling this very passage 
one exquisite morning in June, as she stood upon the 
Preacher's Stone and looked down and away over the 
billowy hills where the great flocks of ewes and lambs 
were feeding. 

There was a fresh, merry wind, and she watched it 
blowing little white hollows in the dun figeces of the 
sheep. It fluttered her own dress, and got into the 
nooks of her plaid, and blew backward her gypsy bonnet; 
and she stood there, 2s glad in it as if she were some 
young tree feeling the j»yful presence in all its branches. 

It was seldom she climbed as high as the Preacher's 
Stone. There she was in one of earth’s sweet unplanted 
places, and knee-deep in brackens she stood. It was 
mainly her own land she overlooked. The flocks and 
cattle upon it were herown. The ripening grain was 
hers, and the long meadow grass. In the hollow, far 
down, she could see the gray walls of Harribee standing 
amid a blowing drift of white frult blossoms. Oh, how 
beautiful ! how happy! how wealthy ! was the whole 
fair picture. ‘‘ The earth is full o’ the goodness o’ the 
Lord.” §10¢ sald the words with all her soul, and the 
wind carried them joyfully with it through space. 

She was about to descend, when she heard a rustling 
behind her, and with a rush and a bound two fine dogs 
came dashing through the long brackens. She spoke to 
them, and they ran to her side, suffering her caresses, 
but looking restlessly behind them, until in a few mo- 
ments Terres Graeme appeared. Then with quick barks 
of joy they ran backward to meet her. 

She was looking extremely handsome in a short, dark 
dress of fine merino, and a black satin scarf across her 
shoulders. The wind had given her cheeks a color which 
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it was a joy to see, and the walk a brilllancy to her eyes 
which made her singularly attractive. 

‘Why, Faith Harribee !” shecried, ‘‘ what a pleasure 
to meet you up here! I thought I had the world to 
myself up at this height.” 

‘*T was beguiled wi’ the fine air ; climbing Is easy this 
morning, and whiles I like to come up here. I can see 
things no to be seen fn any other place, I think.’” 

‘* You see your own share of earth all together—house 
and Jand and flocks ” , 

‘* That is a vera pleasant sight, but I hopel see mair 
than that. From where we are now I can look back 
twa hundred years, and see Richard Cameron standing 
here, and a’ around him the hillsides thick wi’ men 
and women listening to the word they had ne’er heard 
before.” 

‘* Oh, but there were plenty of chapels ail through the 
dales.” 

‘‘Papist chapels ? Yes, and the service o’ them in 
Latin, and the priest as fond o’ ‘riding’ as any riever 
in their congregation, and the hale thing just a farce o’ 
religion. Hundreds stood around and below this stone, 
that kent nae mair anent Calvary and the great sacri- 
' fice than they kent anent the Drulfds and their rings 

o’ standing stones. I liketo think o’ that great preacher 
telling the wonderfu’ news to the rough men, booted and 
spurred, wha stood near by him. He must hae told the 
story weel to make them give up the things that were 
not only their hale living but thefr greatest pleasure. 
My fayther had a picture o’ him: a big man ina black 
gown, wi’ a face that folks be to mind. He preached 
righteousness to them, and they lifted nae mafr cattle, 
and went nae mair raiding over the border. He gied 
them the Bible in a lifelike tongue, and the swords that 
had been sharp against decent farming men, holding 
their ain, he turned agalnst the enemies o’ the Lord and 
the Solemn League and Covenant.” 

‘* He must have been a great man.” 

* Ay, and heslept in caves, and preached on the bleak 
hillsides to the brave border folks ; sae, then, he wasa 
true brother o’ Him wha had not whar to lay his head.” 

They stood for a few moments in silence ; then Terres 
said: ‘‘ I see some children among the sheep ” 

‘* Ay; they are Ral and Tim Gibson, and Janet Max- 
well. Their faythers and mothers died in the fever ; 
and they, too, came vera near dying. But they are 
 braw and strong now, and doing weel.” 

‘* You took two other girls also ?” 

‘*The Widow Lariston’s girls. Putr things! They 
had a sair tussle back to life again ; but they are like to 
get the upper hand o’ thelr sfckness now ” 

** Have you adopted them, Falth ? My brother heard 
80, and he thought it was so noble-hearted of you.” 

Adopted them! Na,-na. What for would I adept 
them? The Harribees arena noble, like the Graemes, 
-but they hae a gude back count, and they hae been aye 
their own landlords; weel-born and weel-to do, under 
bidding to no men. These Jads and lasses are cotters’ 
bairns. I couldna mak’ gentle folks o’ them, even if I 
wanted to do sae foolish a thing, and I’ll no spoil gude 
working men and women. There {is plenty {n Harribee 
to gle them shelter and food, and clothes suftable, and I 
gall see that the lads are made gude farmers or shep- 
herds, and the lasees gude housewives and spinners. 
Forbye they sal] a’ learn how to read their Bible, and 
write a letter, and cast their ain bit’counts. That is the 
hale o’ my plan forthem. What for would I be adopt- 
ing bairns of whose forbsars I ken naething? The 
Harribees are fine oid stock ; I’m no the woman to risk 
poorer grafts on it.” 

‘* You are wise, and kind, both ; besides—if you will 
allow me to name the subject—you have a sister, and 
she may have children. I feel some interest in her 
rights, seeing that she married into my family.” 
You hae touched a subject that is never far awa’ 
from my ain thochts. I would to God I knew whar 
my bonnie Agnes is! If I had any hope of finding her 
in London, I would go and seek her, and bring her to 
her ain home again.” 

‘‘Tf she would come. You must take that Into your 
thoughts also, Faith. For myown part, I do not think 
she would.” 

Faith looked anxiously into Miss 8 face. 
‘* What do you ken anent her ?” she asked. ‘‘ You be 
to speak plainly now,” 

They had begun to walk slowly down the fell, and 
Terres took advantage of the rough road to delay her 
answer. But when she spoke, it was with a decision that 
left no doubt behind it. 

know nothing whatever of Agnes Graeme. I will 
tell you all I know of Roland Graeme. He is the nat- 
ural son of my eldest brother, William. Willlam was 
engaged to marry Lady Ann Lenox. He was to marry 
her at Christmas ; he went abroad in the summer, and 
he never came home again. Shortly before Christmas 
he wrote to me, declaring he could not keep his troth to 
Lady Ann, and asking me to give her a letter which he 
inclosed. 

‘‘ But he must hae had a gude reason ?” 

** He had become infatuated with an Jtallan singer and 


actress. 


He refused to give her up; yet he was well 
aware that the brothers Lenox would hold him to 
account for their sister's wrong. 8) he vanished from 
life, so far as we are concerned, with the woman he had 
chosen. For ten years we heard nothing of him, ex- 
cepting an aseuranc3 from his lawyer at intervals that 
he was well and contented. ‘hen one day Tilbert got 
a letter. It was dated from an obscure Greek town. 
Willfam eaid he was fll, and he urged his brother not 
to lose a moment in coming to Lim. But though he 
hasted night and day, he was too late. William was 
dead. Roland's mother had been dead a year, and the 
house ard effects were in charge of a very honest old 
priest. He had taken good care of Roland also, and 
he guve up with him ali the papers and personal prop- 
erty of his father. Many people would have left the 
boy where he was.” 

(3, that would have been crue! !” 

‘‘ Lord Graeme thought so. He brought h!m on to 
Castle Graeme. He invested every shilling that bis 


| father’s personal effects realized for him. He gave bim 


a good education, and if Roland had taken his advice 


and gone into the army, it would always have been pos- 


sible for us to have given him a certain degree of 
countenance and help. For he is a Graeme, though on 
the sinister side of the eseutcheon; and I was rather 
fond of the lad. He had no need to run away with 
Agnes Harribee. We thought the match a very suit- 
able one for him.” 

‘‘ Bat my fayther was dead sot against {t. I neveri{n 
a’ my life saw fayther sae dour and set anent anything. 
Agnes kent he would never forgive her, living or dying, 
and she ne’er sought his favor—puir lass! puir bonnie 
lass 

‘‘ We have only heard of Roland once since he left us, 
and that in a casual and unexpected way. My brother 
went one night to a fine theater In London, and he was 
singing and acting. Hesaid Roland certainly did both 
in a most wonderful way, and the court and the city 
were all wild about him. After the performance was 
over Tilbert waited to epsak to him. He would not see 
his uncle’s offered hand, and when he called him 
Graeme he answered, ‘You mistake me, sir; I have 
abandoned the name, and forgotten all that it binds me 
to. He had indeed taken, in public at least, his 
mother’s name, an Itallan one, which I have forgotten. 
That is all I know about Roland. Agnes was not 
spoken of at all. But she has doubtless lived in that 
pecullar circle ali these years. It is one of constant 
change and excitement. She cannot now have one 
feeling in sympathy with her old life. I think you 
would be hurt and disappointed {f you should see her.” 

‘‘T am vera certain that I should not. You must na 
say one word o’ suspicion anent Agnes. I care na where 
she has been living, nor among what kind o’ people, 
Agnes is of the seed of the righteous, born in the house- 
hold of faith, an {nheritor of all the promises He makes 
even unto the fourth generation of those that love and 
serve Him. If she has wandered to the ends of the 
earth, she will come back hame as surely as the wander. 
ing son in the parable came hame. And, mind this, he 
was always the son ; in the far country, in rfoting and 
in hunger, never less than the son. I’m no feared for 
Agnes. She is always God’s daughter. If a’ around 
her were doing wrang, Agnes would do right; she 
couldna belp it, she wouldna want to help it. David, 
and mafr gude folks than David, hae had whiles to 
dwell among sons o’ Bellal, but I wouldna believe ane 
o’ the seed o’ Adam—man or woman—who said Agnes 
had done aught against her fayther’s God or her ain 
womanhood.” 

‘Oh, Faith, what a grand thing it must be to have 
love like yours! If your face would flush and your 
eyes shine for me as they do this moment for Agnes, I 
would count myself a happy woman. No wonder Til- 
bert is wiiling to spend his life trying to win you.”’ 

‘* Come into Harribee and take a glint at Agnes. I 
hae her picture. You canna look at it and hae one iI] 
thocht o’ her.” She quite ignored the remark about 
Lord Graeme, and Terres did not think it prudent to 
continue the subject. 

Afier their breezy walk they were both a little weary, 
and when Faith said, ‘‘ Take off your bonnet, Miss 
Graeme, and I|’ll hae a cup o’ tea made, and there's new 
cakes and fresh butter, and as much thick cream as it 
likes you to driak,” Terres answered, ‘‘ That is just 
what I destre. Iam hungry, and I long for the tea. 
And, oh! how pleasant in this sunny room !” 

Then Faith doffed her plaid and bonnet, and set the 
tray with ner best china, and brought out all her dain- 
tiles. And the two women epj>yed the good things, and 
talked over again the probabilities of Roland's career 
and the life of Agnes. 

When the entertainment was over, Terres sat still. 
She had something to say to Faith, and she had not yet 
found her opportunity. While she was considering 
how to introduce the subject one of the orphan children 
came to Faith for some directions. When she had left 
the room Miss Graeme said, ‘‘ That fever in Mosskirtle 
cost you something, Faith,” 


*‘I shall get back mair than the cost, some way or 
Other. The bairns are industrious and biddable.” 

““T was thinking of something elae—something I 
heard. May I ack you ff it {1s true ?’ 

Surely.” 

‘* Did you really give Archie Renwick two hundred 
pounds? Did you really take care of him and Annie 
while they had the fever ?’ 

‘‘IT sent Gammer Jariston to take care of them. I 
never sald to mortal kind that I had given them two 
hundred pounds ” 

‘* But Renwick went up and down the country brag- 
ging of how much you yet thought of him ; yes, and the 
night before he left with his wife for Liverpool he met 
my brother, and he flung the same boast {n his faces, and 
Tilbert, only that the boor was so white and weak, 
would have horsewhipped him for {t.” 

‘* T was mista’enin Archie Renwick. I am vera sorry 
he had sae lfttle eare for my name, and for what bad- 
hearted folks would say. Iam sorry, sorry to hear tell 
o' this. Pufr weak lad! He was aye fain to be boast- 
ing 0’ something or ither.” 

** Faith, did you love him ?” 

** Ay—wi’ a’ my heart.” 

‘* How fs ft, then, that you do not regret him ? that 
you are so happy ?’ 

** Because I kent that naeth{ng could happen me but 
what God ordered. If it had been his will that I should 
hae married Renwick, naething, nor anybody 6n earth, 
could hae hindered me doing sas. If {t wasna his will, 
I didna want my alo will—and sorrow wi’ it.” 

‘* But you must have suffered ? ’ 

‘Ay, I suffered. But I had nae time to think o’ my 
suffering. If I did my duty every day I was that tired 
at night I hadna the power to keep awake and fret my- 
self. And by and by the weary ache-all went, and I 
was comforted, though I scarcely knew how.” 

‘“‘T had a lover onca, Faith. It is twenty years ago. 
My brother made me give him up because he was poor. 
D> you remember the night Lord Graeme saved you 
from the quaking mors? That very night I met him in 
Kirtle Wood, and spoke to him, and he passed me with- 
out aword. I have been tormented ever aince with love 
and chagrin, and a great longing to see him, and yet 
a terror of meeting one so indifferent. He is rich 
now, and of course thinks that because I am still 
unmarried I wish to renew the old tle. Alas! he 
does not know that I have remained unmarried for his 
sake ” 

‘*You should hae put that trouble behind you lang 
syne. Troubles are like medicines, they arena intended 
to live upon. Puir living they make !” 

‘* How can I put it behind me ?” 

** Just tell your ain sou! that ff it isa God’s will for 
you to marry the man, you dinna want him. And 
get some work for your hands. And go out in the 
sunshine. And try and find a bit of loving- kindness to 
do to some other unhappy woman.” 

** What work canI do? I have tried to sew howers 
on canvas With colored wools. The result was dread 
ful. I have tried painting, and I never could make a 
picture that looked like elther sea or- strand, river, 
mountain, or meadow. I had to glveup music. It was 
too full of memorfes. I tried beautifying the grim, 
melancholy old castle ; even fresh flowers looked sad in 
it. I might, perhaps, write a romance—” 

‘* Na, na, ma’am ; you betotry and find honester work 
than that! Romances are malstly ltes, I'm doubting. 
Get a spluning-wheel, a big wheel or a little one, and 
spin your ain fisx. There isna a mair comfortable 
kind o’ wark in life. It is sae calmsome, and your 
thochts gae sae cheerily to the humming.” 

‘* But I cannot spin, Faith.” 

‘‘Then Vil show you how to spin, and nae better 
time for aught good than present time.” 

So she lifted out the wheel and showed Terres its few 
mysteries, and the two women grew merry over their 
efforts. Then there was a sharp rap at the door, as if. 
it had been struck with a whip handle. They were 
facing the entrance, and Faith sa'd, with the air of a 
mistress speaking to a servant, ‘‘Come in.” 

‘*Good-morning, shepherdess! What about th 
lambs ? Will you take my offer ?” 

‘I might hae a better one, and I might not. If 
you will add five pounds to it I will take it.” 

‘* Very well. I will send for them—this afternoon— 
that is, next week.” 

It was with difficulty he controlled his thoughts. 
His eyes were fixed upon the wheel and the woman 
standing beside it. She had ceased all attempts to con- 
tinue her splaning. aad stood with eyes dropped upon 
the bobbinin her hand. Her face, which had been full 
of light and pleasure, was white and set. She wag 
evidently restraining herself by the most painful efforts. 

Faith saw the embarrassment of both parties, and 
hastened to close the faterview. ‘‘ Whenever it is your 
will, Lord Szaton,” she said. ‘‘ The siller is at your 
ain conventencs, likewlse. Gude-day, lord.” 

As the door closed she turned to Terres. She had 
taken the nearest chair, and there was almost a resent- 
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ful look upon her face. ‘‘I must go now,” she said, 
with a sudden coldness. 

‘*T am vexed if Lord Seaton’s coming has grieved 
you. I didna dream of him. I thocht it was the head 
shepherd from the hills at the noon hour.” 

‘“The noon kour! So ft is, and long past it. Why, 
Faith, how the morning has gone! My bonnet and 
scarf—thanks !—and call the dogs, if you please. When 
shal! I have such happy, innocent hours again ?” 

‘* You hae the making o’ all your hours, ma’am.” 

‘“To be sure. Good-by! Come, Sweet-lips ! Come, 
Juno!” And, with a smile that Faith felt to be forced, 
she walked away at a rapid pace. 

‘“It is a’ of two miles, and maybe I ought to hae 
proffered the tax-cart, or hae sent a man riding swift 
for her carriage—na, na: she came o’ her ain free will, 
and I am not bound to let her pleasure break my work. 
Forbye, the walk will do her gude, and, if she likes, she 
can cut through Kirtle Wood and shorten it half a mile.” 

That was precisely what Terres did. Her quick walk 
helped her somewhat, yet she knew that only in the 
freedom of her own room could she fully relieve the 
tension of feelings so surprised and overwrought. In 
the middle of the wood, in the center of the narrow 
path, just where she had met him before, Lord Seaton 
stood. He had dismounted, and was leaning against 
bis horse. Terres must turn back, or she must pase him. 

The first alternative scarcely suggested itself ; if it 
did, it was indignantly denied in the very moment of 
its inception. She walked straight on, scarcely con- 
scious of her effort, seeming to skim the ground in the 
forced excitement of the moment. Ere she was aware, 
she had reached the barrier in her path. 

‘Terres! Terres! Dear Terres, speak to me !” 

Whatcould she do? She glanced upward, and then, 
covering her face with her hands, sobbed with as 
womanly a passion as if she had been the simplest 
village maiden. 

And what did Seaton want more? He broke her low 
sobs with sweet words long forgotten. He kissed away 
the tears that wet her clasped fingers. He wooed her 
again with all the fervor and tenderness of hie and her 
own yorth. 

What explanations, what renewed vows of love, 
followed! Up and down the sweet green path they 
paced for hours, until everything had been made clear 
and everything forgiven. Oh, it was so easy to do! s0 
pleasant todo! For truest love on both sides was the 
intercessor and interpreter. 

And when Terres at length shut and locked behind 
her the door of her own apartments she was too happy 
to be still. Joy or sorrow in most women runs into 
motion, and she continued her restless walk up and 
down, murmuring to herself: ‘‘Who could have 
thought it? Who could have hoped it? Oh, Faith 
Harribee, how I must love you ! To-day you have been 
my good angel. Now I must goand tell Tilbert. Ah! 
I need-to write no romance now; the sweetest one of 

i] is that which we write in our own heart.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
A LATE WEDDING, 


**O Love and Hope the same ! 
Lean close to me, for now the sinking sun 
That warmed our feet scarce gilds our hair above. 
Lo, the last clusters! Pluck them every one, 
And let us sup with summer; ere the gleam 
Of autumn set the year’s pent sorrow free.’’ 


‘* At last, though it be late, Love clasps the hand of Fate.”’ 


That night Terres Graeme dressed herself with taste 
and splendor. Her happiness had given her back some- 
thing of the royal beauty of her youth; and it was no 
mockery to adorn her fine arms and throat with gems. 
Lord Graeme looked at her with admiration and amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ D> you expect company, or are you going out 
this evening, Terres ?” he asked, and he went to meet 
her, and gaveher his arm, and, with appreciative smiles, 
placed her in the chair next his own. 

‘‘T am 80 happy, Tilbert! So happy that I could 
not help dressing gayly. I have spoken with Lord 
Seaton. All is forgiven. I have won my lover and my 
youth back. We are to be married in three months.” 

Graeme’s face grew dark and disapproving. ‘I 
shall have something to say about that,” he growled. 
‘‘{ am not going to give you up, Terres. Why, you 
are all I have! We have been all our lives together |! 
Give Seaton your money, if you like, but not yourself. 
Not yourself, Terres !” 

“ Tilbert, there must be no interference now with me, 
or with my happiness. I intend to marry Seaton—be 
sure of that !” 

“Tne man is fortune-hunting now, as he was twenty 
years ago. ” 

‘** You might speak the truth. If a border lord has every 
other sin, he Keeps to the truth, if he is a gentleman.” 

‘‘T am speaking the truth. Seaton got nothing but 
the title and a trunkful of mortgages. Seaton Court 
is under bond to the last acre. Your fifty thousand 
pounds will be salvation to him.” 


**T am giad of it.” 

‘* Terres, my dear Terres, do not leave me ! 
this stranger to us ?” 

** Seaton is your neighbor. 
day. Tilbert, let me be happy.” 

‘*T thought you loved your brother.” 

*** You thought!’ Oh, Tilbert, have I not proved 
my love ? Who can be tome just what you have been ?” 

“Tush! Let us gotodinner. It is waitin ng... There 
is something rea] in dinner—love {s all words. 

But he ate nothing. The butler filled and refilled his 
wineglass ; and his face grew darker and darker as he 
drank. He was really suffering. Terres wus the dear- 
est part of his life; he was wounded by her desertion, 
crippled in his affections ; he felt as if he had suffered 
an irreparable injury. He could not speak calmly of 
the change, and he maintained a moody silence. 

‘*They be the strangest pair as ever drew breath 0 
life,” said the butler to his companions {fn the servants’ 
hall. ‘‘ Here comes Miss, all tricked oot in satin and 
jewels, as if she was going to dine wi’ the queen, and 
nae less; and here’s my lord, a-sulking and a glooming, 
and a-leaving gude victuals ; and the baith o' them ino 
the maist touch-me-not 0’ tempers.” 

‘Tuts, Dawson! They fight and they mak’ it up as 
easy as most folks. Idinna think much 0’ Miss Graeme’s 
bad tempers. They are like a whiff whaff o’ storm, 
here and awa’ again. When women hae to live wi’ a 
man like my lord, they be to hae some temper, or they’d 
be trod under foot Even sae! What were they doing, 
Janet, when you went in to sort the fire and the hearth- 
stane ?” 

‘*My lord was walking about wi’ a face as black as 
Sawtan’s ; and Miss Graeme was lying back in her big 
chair, wi’ her e’en shut ” 

‘*Letting on to be asleep! Noo, there is simply nae 
thing mair aggravating to a man troubled in his mind,” 
said Dawson, ‘‘ and I dinva doot my lord will gie her 
a wee shake, if she doesna heed his mood, ere Jang.” 

‘*A body may surely hae e’en and see not, and ears 
and hear not, when there is tempers and port wine 
aboon a man’s gude sense and gude feeling. You said 
yourse]’ he drank a hale bottle o’ port—nice company 
any man Is after a bottle o’ port !” 

** My lord tak’s a bottle veraeasy. You wewdne ken 
it on him.” 

‘‘Ay, but you can kenitin him. My sister Jean’s 
man can tak’ a bottle o’ whisky and walk as steady as 
mysel’—but he has drunk a hale deevil doon wi’ it, 
and Jean just ties him up, as she wad tie up a wild 
animal, till he comes to himsel’ again.” 

‘**T’d like to see your sister Jean, or any ither woman 
body, lay a hand—or a word—on my lord.” 

‘*He’s nae mair than any ither man—he’s feared for 
his sister—” 

‘* Him feared ! 
ing o’ the word.” 

“Tuts, Dawson! You dinna ken when a man is 
feared. He is walking aboot there now, just as meeser- 
able as a fesh oot o’ water ; and Miss Terres is torment- 
ing him oot o’ his senses wi’ her shut e’en and her way 
0’ looking as if naething on earth could ever mak’ her 
heed him any mair. He’)! hae to go to her, and say 
the first gude word, and maybe she'll listen to him, and 
maybe she'll say ‘she doesna care to be worried, or 
she’s sleepy,’ or the like o’ that.” 

But when Graeme fulfilled his housekeeper’s prophecy, 
and stooped over his sister and safd the first gude word, 
she opened her eyes with a bright smile, and an- 
swered, ‘‘I am so giad you are more reasonable, Til- 
bert. Let us look at my marriage as an accomplished 
fact, and consider your happiness with regard to it.” 

‘* My happiness is out of such consideration.” 

** Nonsense! I was thinking of you and Faith. I 
spent all the morning with her. A man had better win 
Faith Harribee than conquer a kingdom. She is the 
truest, sweetest, most lovable woman in the world. I 
am not worthy to be her sister.” 

Nothing Terres could have said would so completely 
and so instantaneously have driven away the evil spirit 
in Graeme’s heart. He asked all about their inter- 
view ; but as Terres related their conversation about 
Roland and Agnes, the light on his face died out, 
and he shivered slightly as he bent lower to the blaze. 
But Terres was so happy, and her heart was so full of 
new hope, that she threw backward, as it were, the 
memory that blanched her brother’s face and made 
him shiver under the lash of memory. Still, the things 
of the present are a)ways the most engrossing, and the 
words of Terres about Faith were sweeter than honey 
and stronger than wine to him. 

“* And you really think that I may hope, Terres ?” 

‘‘I do think so. When I said you were willing to 
spend your whole life in winning her love, she never 
answered the remark. There is a great deal of consent 
in a woman’s silence. And Faith is one of those 
women who are mistress of thelr own secrets; if she 
had not liked you, she would have said at once, ‘ It is 
a pity he should waste life in a useless effort. I 
never could love him.’ ‘Yes, she would surely have said 


What is 


I shall see you every 


Na, na! He doesna ken the mean- 


some words to that effect, for she is as clear and truth 
ful as the dayshine.” 

“‘I would be a happy and a good man, Terres, {f | 
had Faitb for a wife.” 

‘‘] am sure you would. A Ifttle caution and a little 
perseverance, and you will win her.” 

Then they were silent a while, but both were think. 
ing of the same thing. Terres had not spoken of Roland 
that night without a distinct purpose. The subject was 
always a disagreeable one to enter upon, but at this 
crisis in her life she wished her brother to understand 
that she had fully committed herself to a certain post- 
tion, and that she meant to abide by it. 

Graeme was not slow in comprehending his sister. 
He recalled ail she had told him, and then, in a 
thoughtful, hesitating manner, remarked : 

‘** The version you gave Falth is to be the true one ?”’ 

‘* It is the final one. It is the one I shall reassert when 
ever the subject forces itself to discussion. ” ; 

‘* Sometimes I am sorry—” 

‘*T am never sorry. I never shall be sorry. Look if 
the door is shut and the corridor empty.” 

He rose, glanced up and down the gloomy passage, 
shut the door carefully, and returned to the hearth. 
Terres had drawn her chair closer to the fire; they bent 
together over it, and their low words blended with the 
crackling wood, and seemed to vanish amid the smoke 
and blaze of the cavernous chimney. 

‘* Let us face the position squarely for this once, Til- 
bert. Then we will bury the subject forever. There is 
no possibility of Roland ever hearing the truth from any 
soul but you or I ?” 

‘*T am sure of that.” 

- * You sald sometimes you were sorry—what for ?” 

‘‘ Well, he is a finefellow. He would have done very 
well in my place.” 

‘‘ He fs a fine fellow on the operatic stage, where his 
own place is, or he would never have gone there. What 
Graeme worthy of the name ever before took to fiddling 
and acting and making a show of himself for money ? 
William committed an outrage against every one of his 
family, living and dead, in marrying a woman whom 
any Itallan beggar for a plaster could go and jeer at, 
or applaud, as it suited his fancy—a foreigner, almost a 
pauper, and a papist too ; I don’t pretend to much re 
ligion, but the Graemes have always stood by episcopacy 
—an adventuress, I have no doubt, who traded upon 
Will's folly.” 

‘* Come, let us keep to facts. Neither of us ever saw 
her. She was well spoken of in the Greek town where 
Will made his home.” : 

‘“* We will keep to facts, if you wish it. She left a 
son, who, if she were married to Will, ought to be in 
your place.” 

She was married to Will. There {s no doubt of that. 
Will's last letter, which the priest gave me, said so, and 
referred me to the records of the little Roman chapel 
where the ceremony took place. I did not go to search 
them, but I have not the — doubt of Roland’s 
legitimacy.” 

‘** Look at the fact, then, in ita worst light. If the 
marriage should be discovered, stil] there is not the 
slightest proof that you knew of it. You would have 
to give place: to the interloper, but popular sympatny 
would be with you, and in the meantime every year {s a 
distinct gain to you. You have become a rich man. 
Never more could you know the pinching and scrimping 
of those days when Will was in possession, and not only 
neglecting the property, but wasting every shilling he 
could get upon strangers in a strange country.” 

‘‘Many people would say I ought to have been sure 
of my position ; others, that {t was most unlikely W1)! 
died without leaving me evidence to establish his son’s 
rights. Then the question would rise naturally, ‘ What 
did he do with such evidence ?’ ” 

‘* Whatever you did with it, you did well. , I stand 
with you there. Your right, as our father’s son, was 
before Roland’s right as the son of that woman! Your 
right was the natural right, the strong right. For what 
is done I will not have a regret. Let us think of the 
future. If you marry Faith, and have sons of your 
own, you will be glad you kept the inheritance forthem. _ 
If you have no heir, andI have children, I shall be 
equally grateful. If neither of us have children, let 
the name and the estate go to Graeme of Hazelburn ; he 
is of pure border lineage on both sides.”’ 

“* Terres, | have often had another thought about this 
matter—if we should meet Will again, what of tnat 
meeting ?” 

‘* Are you trembling at shadows ? I never was afraid 
of Will when he was here, and lately I have lost all fear 
of him—yonder. I shall ask him what right he had to 
make us ill friends with old friends like the Lenox. 
what right he had to defile the old line that gave him 
birth and wealth and honor; what right he had to 
marry a woman whom he was compelled to go in hiding 
with—a woman who forced him to desert his home 
and his brother and sister, to neglect his private duties 
and his public obligations, and caused him to die like 
a criminal in a Greek hamlet, instead of among the 
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shadowy host and the living kin in the Graemes’ Castle. 
If Will is there, other Graemes will be there also ; men 
of our own spirit, women who will understand my feel- 
ings—they will stand by what we have done, and ap- 
prove It. If we are to begin supposing about the future, 
we have as much right to suppose one thing as another.” 

‘That is true. But I have often wondered why 
Roland dislikes me so much. Does he suspect any- 
thing ?” 

‘Very likely he does. A bright boy of nearly ten 
years old has his opinions and convictions. Roland 
remembered his Greek life very vividly. His mother 
was a saint in his memory, his father the kindest and 
best of mer. After he grew to manhood and married, 
he would be eure to judge his memorfes by his own 
experiences, and almost certainly arrive at the truth, 
That he treated you with such marked dislike and con- 
tempt shows in reality he had done so; but it also 
shows that he had no proofs of his suspicions, no facts 
of any kind which could turn them {into surety. If he 
had, we should long ago bave been made aware of 
them.” 

Silll, Terres.” 

“Tilbert, if you have fits of remorse about that play- 
{ng-woman’s son, do keep them to yourself. [am not 
disposed to 'et them trouble my future. To the last 
moment cf my life I wil! stand by the position we took. 
I shail expect you to do the same, {if you are not a 
poltroon and a coward.” 

« Keep such words within your lips, Terres. I won’t 
have them thrown sideways at me.” 

“ Don’t provcke the thoughts that bring the words, 
then. And wWhat.ure is there in our quarreling now ? 
D> save some of your temper for Faith Harribee.” 

Faith would pot provoke me as you de.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I can assure you that very good people can 
be exceedingly exasperating. I imagine even I and you 
could learn something !n the way of aggravation from 
a quarrel between saints. You will not be able to bully 
Faith any more than myself. Ifer weapons of offense 
and defease may be different from mine, but they will 
be effective, I have no doubt of it.” 

Her reai anger had passed into a tone of banter, and 
Graeme was !rclined to accept the compromise and 
suffer all ill-feeling to evaporate in a laugh. Besides, 
he wished to talk of Faith, and when Terres said she 
was determ! ned to have ker for a bridesmaid, Graeme 
was so delighted with: the possibilities the situation 
offered that he was quite willing to discuss with 
interest further arrangements for the ceremony. 

Nor was the proposal for Fafth’s presence any very 
great scclal trespass. She had been gradually becoming 
a woman cof wealth and influence. The Dominie 
always called her ‘‘the Lady of MHsrribee.” The 
neighboring gentry had begun to accept and repeat the 
title. In all local matters she held acontrolling power. 
Her interest was well worth seeking, and though she 
usually avoided ceremonious visiting, it was hnown 
that she had been a guest at Elderslee, the residence of 
the new Member of Parllament, whose election she had 

-undoubledly secured. So, though she preserved her 
single life, and persevered in all her industrious and 
economical habits, evidences of wealth and refinement 
and sccial power had gradually found a piace in the 
gray old home of Harribee. 

After Terres left her that eventful mornipg she was 
unbappy. She did not understand the sudden change 
dn Mies Graeme’'s manner, and a moody, fretful temper 
was one of the things which she could neither tolerate 
nor excuse. ‘“Anyway, [ll no let her worry my 
goings on,” ehe mused. ‘‘I hae often heard tell these 
fine ladies bae what they call the vapors and the nerves. 
Certle! They might be catching, for Im no like my- 
self at a’, feeling cross for naething, and a’ tossed up 
because ‘my lady’ got weary o’ playing at being 
amiable. ‘Tuts, tuts, Faith Harribee! You arena very 
amfable yourself, blaming folks out o’ your ain mind. 
Phemlfe, let us hae a bit o’ solid dinner, and then get me 
a web o' winsey. I'll cut some clothing for poor 
Mausie Cc quet to make, and then ride o’er to Most- 
kirtle with it.” 7 | 

Phemle was not pleased at the interruption to the usual 
work which Miss Graeme’s visit had caused—‘‘ fine ladies 
visitors taking tea before dinner time, and makin’ belleve 
tospin! Perfect nonsente!” and with such thoughis 
in her heart she did not do anything tending to bring 
a pleasanter atmosphere {nto the house. So Faith was 
glad to get into the open afr again, and she drove slowly 
and talked longer than usuai with her needlewoman, 
and even delayed at Intervals to speak a few words with 
some of the village wives. 

It was nearly dusk when she got home, She had 
been thinking of Agnes all the afternoon. Miss Graeme’s 
converzation had brought some very solemn cons{dera- 
tlons for her. If she had any heirs, the children of 
Agnes—if Agnes had any children—were the natural 
ones. Falling them, what was she to do with her 
money ? 

‘‘I might marry, and hae bairns myself.” The 
thought came to her she knew not how, but {t brought 


and burried the pony into a gallop. ‘‘A daft-like thing 
to do,” she muttered ; ‘‘ the pulr beastle wasna to blame 
for the silly thocht.” 

When she went into the house-place Phemle gave her 
a letter. ‘‘It cam’ twa hours ago, but you’re aye rin- 
ning roun’ the country side thae days; and I’m maflst 
sure it 1s frase Agnes. I hae b2en fair sick anent it, 
fearing it was {ll news.” 

‘‘ Ay, it’s from Agnes, thank God! Dinna greet, 
Phemle ; I’!] read this vera minute.” 

It was a loving, childlike letter. ‘‘She was so 
happy,” she sald, ‘‘ only not feeling very well, and just 
dowle with a fit of homesickness.” God had given her 
two sons, and she had called them after her father and 
grandfather— Matthew and David. ‘‘ And, oh, Faith !” 
she concluded, ‘‘ I want to kiss you, and to see you kiss 
my bairns; and though I ken weel you have forgiven 
me lang syne, I want you to say so once again, dear 
lassie; for I am not quite well, and my heart 1s saifr 
longing for a word from you. And put a bonnie blue- 
bell from the fellside {n your lotter, and, with a kiss 
and a kind word, send to the care of John Ciapham, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London,” 

And Faith and Phemle klased the letter, and then 
knelt down and thanked God. [rom each woman’s 
heart had gone the last shadow of everything not lovely 
and loving. Fatth laid Pbem'e’s wrinkled face, set in 
its wide, linen-bordered cap, egainst her breast, kissed 
away the tears in her faded blue eyes, and whispered to 
her: ‘‘ Fcrgle me, Phemie, if I was a bit thcchtlees to 
you! And, Phemie, kiss me for Agnes, too. The dear 
bairn, she is maybe coming haine to us yet.”’ 

For Faith suddenly built a great deal upon this 
unlooked-fur communication. Agnes had hitherto 
refrained from giving the siightest clue to her residence. 
She had left her without any chance even to thank her 
for the box which contained so many evidences of her 
affection. But now she had risked everything in her 
desire to hear from home; and Faith, that very night, 
gat down and told her al! that had happened since she 
left Harribee. She was s slow penwoman, but, oh! how 
easy it seemed to write to Agnes the fullest words of ten- 
der love and complete forgiveress ! 

And the two lads! How her heart went out to them ! 
She had been troubling herself about an heir to her 
property, and here were her own nephews! ‘* The 
bairns o’ my ain bonnie Agnes! Called for my honored 
fayther and grandfayther, and holding a memory like. 
wise o’ my dear wee Davie! The /ands and the hame o’ 
Harrl>ees will come to their ain, thank God! Oh,ifa 
body could only trust God to look both before and be- 
hind them! What a mair useless worry [ hae had 
this day! I hae twa nephews! Think o’ that! Oh, 
may Zhe Three and The One be their gude and quide!”? 

There was not a ¢prig of heather on the hills that was 
not dearer to herafter this news. And yet ‘‘a full heart 
is aye & kind heart.” The orphans within her gates 
were néver an hour less welcome, No one was permitted 
to darken their youth with cross words or unjust re- 
proofs. And it may be safd here as well as later that 
the course she had marked out for herself with regard 
to them, though not a very ambitlous one, succeeded far 
better than many much more ambitious plans have 
done. And it gathered welght from her own expert- 
ence ; for during many a year Falfth’s received 
constant additions, some temporary, and others whose 
future she became entirely responsible for. So that the 
Dominie frequently eald of her, ‘‘ She {a a woman who 
has had no children, but there have been few women 
whom £0 many children have loved.” 

The morning after this happy letter from Agnes, 
Faith was astonished by another visit from Miss Graeme. 
She was even more astonished at the physical change in 
the woman's.face. ‘‘ You hae grown years younger in 
a single night, Miss Graeme ; whate’er has come to you?” 

‘*‘ Love has come to me; joy has come to me, and a 
friend, and a husband! Everything has come to me, 
Faith! And I think you were the medium. There 
must be a link somewhere between two lives. When 
your lovely sou! was the conductor between Seaton and 
myself, all went well; the sympathy wascomplete. He 
told me that as soon as he saw me standing beside you 
at the wheel all the old love came back to his heart. He 
waited for me in the Kirtle Wood. Fatth! Faith! Iam 
to be his wife at the harvest time.” 

And Falth entered into her joy with enthusiasm. She 
said frankly, ‘‘I[ think you area lucky woman. Lord 
Seaton is weel thocht o’ and weel spcken o’, and Seaton 
Court is ane o’ the bonniest places {in the border land. 
Though. my ain love-line was broken {n twa, I'm aye 
glad to see other women happy. And what are you 
going to wear at your bridal ? You sall hae some linen 
o’ my ain spinning for your plenishing, if you'll 
pleasure me by taking it; I hae a store o’ fine damask 
laid by.” 

‘‘T would rather have {t than gold or jewels. Any- 
thing you do for me will bring me joy and pro: perity. 


1 An old Border blessing. 
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And, Faith, I have one favor, above all others, to ask of 
you.” 

‘“‘If I can grant it, you may say ‘thank you’ ere you 
tell me what it {s.” 

TheniI say ‘thank fyou;’ for I only want you to 
walk with me to church, to be one of my bridesmaids. 
Lady Jessie Gowria will keep you company.” 

‘*’ Deed, you hae taken me unawares; and you hae 
said ‘thank you’ for naething. For I hae never put 
foot in an established kirk, and I dinna think I could 
bring myself to do sae.” 

‘‘ Why, Faith! There are as true Christians in {t as 
in the Cameronian kirk. You know that.” 

‘‘T dinna ken—may be. My fayther truly allowed 
them some heritage, for he aye called them ‘the puir 
wee wrens 0’ the Lord, wha had to pick up crumbs o’ 
salvation from the hand o’ patronage.’ But I hopeIam 
not a bigot, Miss Graeme—and that isna the hale o’ my 
drawback.” 

‘* What else, Faith ?” 

‘‘T ken little o’ the dress and ways o’ lords and ladies ; 
and though I can speak as high English as any o’ them, 
my ain way o’ talking is mair natural and easy to me. 
In kent ways I am a weel kent woman, but among 
strangers I might be lightlied, and that would hurt me.” 

‘‘ They that lightly you lightly me; yes, and Tilbert 
too. Faith, Iam not going to be married without the 
blessing your presence will bring.” 

‘* Weel, then, I’ll be to promise you.” Then her eyes 
grew bright, and her fine face flushed, and she entered 
with genulne womanly delight into the talk of satins and 
laces, and all the happy and splendid paraphernalia of 
wedding times. 

It was well that Faith could afford now to leave her 
main farm duties to her head men; for during the next 
three months ‘Terres was very often at Harribee. She 
told Faith everything about her lover and her plans, and 
Lord Seaton got into the habit of calling often at Harri- 
bee for her. In his eyes the shepherdess was one of the 
noblest of women; he was always delighted to find 
Terres in her company. In fact, Falth got to feel an 
interest in the couple that had something almost mother- 
ly in its forbearance and unselfishness, 

In the middle of the barley harvest the marriage took 
place. There was a great gathering in Graeme Castle 
to witness its celebration, but among all the titled dames 
there the lady of Harribee was the fairest. She was in 
the topmost prime of her life; she was richly dressed, 
and she attracted every eye and every heart by the grave 
dignity of her manner and the pleasant loving-kindness 
that lighted her face and made her speech, with its 
little slips into idioms, sweeter than music. 

And, oh! how proud and happy Lord Graeme was 
in her presence! It was a great thing to see her in his 
house. It wassimply a wonderful thing to have her 
upon his arm in the wedding procession. Little he knew 
what thoughts troubled her all the time! For she did 
not cross Graeme’s threshold without remembering how 
bitterly her father hated the whole race. For many 
weeks she had been unable to decide the question of her 
visit there ; and Phemie had given her very little help 
toward any comfortable assurance of its propriety. 

‘“‘ If the maister was alive,” she said, ‘‘ you wouldna 
get leave to tak’ ane step to Graeme; but he has been 
o’er the grave-bounds for a term of years. The sheet 
let down frae heaven taught Simon Peter a gude deal in 
the way o’ not despising folk; and as the lesson cam’ 
frae heaven, Malster Harribee will hae vera likely in 
heaven have made oot a few o’ the same kind for 
himse)’ !” 

‘In gude Scots, that is, you think I might In charity 
go to Graeme, eh, Phemie ?” 

‘“‘I didna say that ; but, by a mercifu’ interpretation 


oO’ the vision o’ Peter, I think sac—maybe—but I'll tak’ 


no obligations anent the matter. I ne’er cared to anger 
the maister when he was alive, and as for the dead, one 
never kens whar they are. He might be present this 
vera minute, and if sae, I think anent the Graemes just 
as he does.” 

‘* I will go this once, Phemie. It is but a neighborly 
thing to do.” 

‘* Ay, if you hae time to be doing things ia life that 
you feel must onjy be done this ance. I ne’er thocht 
I had the time for the like o’ them.” 

As such conversations had been pretty frequent, they 
had not left Faith’s mind without qualms of uncertainty. 
And Lord Graeme’s manner made her tremble, and his 
love-glancing eyes troubled the very depths of her soul 
She was glad when the great event was over ; when the 
bride had been carried away with rejoicings, and even 
the church bells had ceased their clashing wedding peal. 

In Graeme Castle she knew there was high feasting, 
and the tinkling of violins, and the light measure of 
dancing feet’; but she sat in the calm glow of her own 
fireside, far more truly happy in the thoughts that 
stretched backward into the days of her youth, with all 
their glamour of love and hope, joy and sorrow, labor 
and rest ; and forward into the glory of heaven, and the 
peace of that love which passeth understanding, which 
has no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 
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CHRONIC HALF-INVALIDISM AMONG 
WOMEN. 


By Lovursre Frsket Bryson 


HERE prevails among women a condition of semi- 
invalidism that results in wide extending wretched- 
ness, Society suffers, the home suffers, and the women 
themselves are the greatest sufferers of all A poet 
compares the wife’s presence to a light, and says pret- 
tily of the bride in her lover’s home: 
‘* His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within when all withont is night.’’ 
The poor ladies under consideration can afford nothing 
beyond a feeble glimmer. Their burners are turned 
way, waydown. The youth in the poem is represented 
as having joys doubled and cares divided. In reality 
the husband is made miserable, when his wife is a half- 
invalid, by unsettled habits and {rregular hours, to- 
gether with the maximum of expenditure and the mini- 
mum of comfort {n the household. 

The children of a feeble mother fare even worse. 
They sare helpless, entirely at the mercy of grown-up 
caprice, aud without the resource of business down 
town. The very presence of a nervous, exacting invalid 
in the living-room of a family is a perpetual damper 
upon the healthful spirits of childhood. In the case of 
girls especially, the mother’s unceasing demands on 
their attention often break up their time for study or rec- 
reation Into fragments too smal! to be of practical use. 
The slipshod ways of a household wherein the mistress 
spends half her time on the lounge are ruinous to the 
young, unless unusual care be taken to secure them 
from its evil effect. A mother who is cheerless and 
depressed, or else hysterically excitable and peevish, 
rivals the traditional stepmother in cruelty while mean- 
ing to be kind. 

Deplorable as is the condition of husbands and chil- 
dren under such circumstances, the condition of the 
women themselves is pitiable in the extreme, and far 
more deserving of sympathy. The keen happiness of 
health {s denied them. All the glorious freedom and 
inspiration of hills, woods, vale, and stream are lost 
joys, as well as the relief from petty cares that getting 
away from home now and then affords, Like the 
wasps and ants in the dreadful old Persian torture, 
bothers and griefs fasten themselves on the poor wretch 
always chained to one spot. A constant sense of fail- 
ure in domestic matters adds its demoralizing effect to 
the situation. To be weak is indeed to be miserable. 
Small wonder that from this low-lying field of dull 
wretchednesas there spring up jealousies, suspicions, 
hysterical passions, melancholy, and even insanity 
itself! The way is paved for any kind of physical and 
mental deterforation. It is a condition that leads to 
self indulgence first, then to selfishness ; and this selfish- 
ness is invariably followed by deceit and affectation, 
until the whole character crumbles to pieces with dry- 
rot. 

This valetudinarianism is a monstrous state of things. 
Maternity is no excuse for{t. Beneficent nature has not 
designed a whole sex as patients. Ciimate does not 
cause it, however great or sudden the changes may be. 
Nor is a high degree of civilization responsible for any 
such horror. Greece’s palmiest days produced women 
who are stil] the world’s models of health and beauty. 
The truth of the matter fs that {llness among women is 
largely avoidable and directly due to false ideas and 
wrong impressions. Heredity counts for something, of 
course, Yet it is about time for us to stop churning up 
the bones of our ancestors, and look for a more modern 
solution of human Iils. 

Feminine education will one day be called upon to 
answer, before the tribunal of public oplaion, two great 
charges that serlously affect the health of women. One 
is the building of brain out of season. This results in 
impairment of physical vigor. The other fs the total 
absence of any recognized and required apprenticeship 
in domestic matters. Girls are not educated to be 
women. Their place in nature is ignored and their 
individuality disregarded. There is no systematic 
training given them in those activities that must of 
necessity receive a large share of their attention through- 
out life, irrespective of station or career. The real 
meaning of true, actual womanly existence is seldom, if 
ever, brought to the notice of eager schoolgirls. In 
Nora Perry’s charming story, ‘‘ An Oaly Daughter,” 
ine American heroine, who has a dozen studies and 
spends her days in getting a superficial knowledge of 
them, complains to her lately returned but long absent 
mother that her time is far too valuable to be wasted on 
mending, picking up, and keeping things in order. 
‘*] have my lessons, and my music, and all that.” 
‘** Oh, Louise, you're as good as a play !' says Mrs. 
Peyton. ‘Too valuable!’ and she mimicked her 
daughter’s lofty little ways. ‘Why, my dear,’ she 


went on, ‘you’re not to learn school lessons merely, 
you’re to learn to be a woman—a lady.’” 

It is taken so much as & matter of course that women 
will be able to perform the miscellaneous business of 
household management that no effort is made to teach 
them their various duties. Knowledge of this sort is 
supposed to come when occasion requires it, as instinct 
prompts the bird to build its nest aright. If women 
ever possessed this instinct, they havelostit. There are 
but few homes where the best advantage is made of the 
resources at the mistress’s disposal. Ignorance reigns {in 
the kitchen, and perplexity in the parlor. Themaid knows 
next to nothing, and the mistress unavailable things. 
Public opinion has not demanded that each shall be a 
woman first, whatever else beside, skilled Jn al] that per- 
tains to household health and happiness. The situation is 
heart breaking. Women of stern stuff master it in time, 
and fit themselves, though sadly out of season, for the 
noble and dignified profession of a matron. The weak 
ones go to the wall, and losetheirhealth. There {s noth. 
ing so depressing, so utterly demoralizing, ss a constant 
sense of failure. Especially is this true of domestic 
affairs, in which even the most witless are supposed to 
excel. To be forever doing and never accomplish- 
ing results is a process that is bound to undermine 
physical health and peace of mind. ‘' Happy ?” ex- 
claimed one poor soul, derisively. ‘' Why, I haven't 
been happy since I was married!” This bald statement 
simply meant that the duties of domestic life, unrecog 
nized and unappreciated before marriage, together with 
the strain and demands of maternity, had proved too 
much for undeveloped brain andi brawn. Uaprepared 
women, not very strong as girls, are swamped by this 
flood of new responsibilities. They sink quite naturally 
and gradually into chronic halfinvalidism, without 
happiness, without hope, a condition midway between 
insanity and sin. Of course, they are somewhat to 
blame; and society {s a good deal to blame; while 
parents and teachers are {nexcusably to blame. 

Want of attention to apparently simple details is 
another cause of {]] health. Women eat frregularly and 
insufficiently, from various causes, such as work, worry, 
want of satisfactory food or surroundings. They eat 
all they feel inclined to, and let {t go at that. Marked 
disinclination for food may be present, with more or 
less persistent nausea not necessarily connected with the 
stomach, though it destroys appetite As the various 
pathological processes affecting the human body, with 
few exceptions, are the result of defective nourishment 
or depraved nutrition, it necessarily follows that this 
process of chronic starvation is a potent factor in the 
cause and perpetuation of disease. In acute starvation, 
fat first undergoes diminution, next the glandular organs 
become affected, then the muscles, heart, brain, and 
spinal cord. These portions of the body also diminish 
in weight. In the slower progress of chronic starvation, 
deterioration in the quality of the tissues takes place as 
well. Women inthe condition described need only a 
cold, some little extra exertion, or other slight disturb- 
ing element, to usher in some form of definite disease. 
Sudden paralysis in a devoted, caretaking daughter 
iilustrates the case in point. The physician in charge, 
asking what the poor thing relished most in the way of 
food, received as answer that the girl didn’t care much 
for eating anyhow, but that what she liked best was a 
cracker and ice-water, or black coffee and bread! It is 
quite common to hear girls and women talk like this, 
and with perfect sincerity. They care for poetry and 
art, peace, mercy, and justice, but not for food ; this 
they positively dislike. Such morbid expressions 
should be frowned down at once, as the evidence of 
personal ingratitude and a deficiency in «sthetic per- 
ception. 

The problem of making both ends meet where the 
income {s insufficient has a most pernicious effect upon 
women’s health. The process is thoroughly dishearten- 
ing and devitalizing, reducing life to what Mr. Mantelin! 
ealls ‘‘one demnition grind.” It gives an snx{ious, worn 
expression easy to recognize. How different from the 
inspiration of honest money-earning and the generous 
spending it makes possible! Those who toil so 
laboriously to save must of necessity spend themselves. 
There are two ways of meeting this vexing question of 
making both ends meet and still preserve health. Ouse 
is to live in undesirable quarters, in some forgotten 
street, with inferfor surroundings and companionships, 
wear coarse and inartistic clothes, and bring up children 
in a lower grade of society than they were born to. 
Parents usually object to thismethod. The other way is 
for women to earn money in some of the numerous fields 
of activity now open tothem. ‘‘But people will think I’m 
not good to you!’ exclaims Paterfamilias when the sub- 
ject is first broached to him. People, as a rule, are at- 
tending to their own affairs, and are not bothering about 
any particular Arabella or Jane. Those who enjoy dainty 
jellies, ples, cakes, or preserves, from the Woman’s Ex- 
change, or revel in beautiful things from the Decora- 
tive Art Society, never formulate a theory that domestic 
infelicity called them into being. To them woman’s 
work is an affair of demand and supply. Earning 
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money is one means of securing cheerfulness and main- 
taining health. To get funds enough together to pro- 
cure & Durse, & seamstress, & Summer Vacation, or what- 
ever else the occasion requires, will often lift the wife 
and mother out of the slough of despond. I am not 
advocating money-getting sufticlent for family support. 
Far from it. That takes a woman too much away from 
ber children, and encourages extravagant habits{n men. 
But a timely plecing out of a too mode t income lifts. 
the clouds wonderfully and lets in perfect floods of sun- 
shine. 

Ushappiness at home {s a prolific source of {\] health 
among women. The ‘‘ bad husband headache” {s pro- 
verbial. Women cannot live by bread alone. They 
must have hope, and love, and kind consideration. The 
oppression of an fron will brufses their pleasant fancies, 
and lops off their innocent whims, till thcre {1s no sap 
left in them to bud or blossom any more. _ 

The very worst thing that can be sald about unhappi. 
ness is that {t makes people sick. It makes women 
sick. They go down under it like a skiff In the track 
of a lumbering merchantman. ‘‘ Be prepared for any. 
thing,” said a skilful physician to his younger colleague: 
this woman has been very unhappy.” 

Absence of fresh air and sunshine produces as. bad an 
effect upon human creatures as upon plants Carpets, 
furniture, cool rooms, banishment of files, etc, are 
some of the excuses for excluding light. Yet a 
woman in good health exceeds the value of many 
carpets. Her price is above upholstered chairs or ex- 
pensive hangings. She is almost as rare as a day in 
June, and twice as lovely. What househo!d decorations . 
«qual the benign presence of a calm, cheerful, perfectly 
poised woman, whether wife, mother, or daughter ? 
Before the radiance of such a one the beauty of bronzs, 
marble, or ceramic pales and grows dim. ‘‘ Open tne 
windows and glorify the room,” as Sidney Smith used 
to say. , 

Some noble enthusiasm outside the treadmill of dally 
life is a wonderful] preeerver and restorer of health. Th 
tyranny of a divine idea uplifts and redeems the most 
humdrum existence, gives it viial force and a value 
hitherto unknown. To belfeve tremendously in some 
tremendous thing raises us to such a height that the 
little trials and annoyances from which there {s no escape 
are powerless to disturb our calm serenity. Whoever 
has found the ‘“‘ key of the kingdom ” and dwells in the 
region of quietness and beauty is proof against evil 
tongues, sneers, rash judgments, and the dreariness of 
intercourse with commonplace minds. To Jose ourown 
personality in some grand idea, no matter what, is to 
find life that is truly worth living. It means well-being 
and perpetual courage and the cheerful falth that some. 
thing 1s really worth while. ‘‘ Then shal! thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thy health spring forth © 
speedily.” 

If women would only realize that to be well and 
strong and happy is the most important thing in their 
lives, and the most wide-reaching in its influence! To 
be well is to do well. Relative health is possible to those 
who desire it in no half-hearted way, but thoroughly 
and earnestly. Time, pains, and patience will do any- 
thing Nature is always on our side, and only asks half 
& chance, sometimes less There {s nothing so impor- 
tant as the physical condition of women. It {is their 
prerogative to sustain, nourish, and educate the future 
man. The health of women is a question of national 
prosperity, morality, and religion. Wake up, dear 
sisters, and get well! And remember, #!l of you people 
who have the educstion, care, and happiness of women 
in your keeping, that 

_ ** The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 

Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free ; 
If she be small, slight-nurtured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ?’’ 


ADRIFT ON SHORE. 


WO years ago, with every nerve worn out and cry- 

ing for rest, a woman faced the question, ‘‘ Where — 
can I find rest this side of the grave?’ For rest to her 
meant more than the mere cessation from every day’s 
labor. It meant that there must be the assurance that 
her expenses were not exceeding a certain sum each week; 
that the resting spell must be far from fashion’s fickle 
sway. She must drop all work at once, and she was 
too feminine to go contentedly to a place where the 
impoverished condition of her wardrobe would be an 
ever-evident fact. This state of affairs limited her 
choice When in despair as to finding the right spot, a 
cheery friend told her of a place {n the central part of 
the State that combined every advantage of cheapness, 
accessibility, unbroken qulet, and entire freedom from 
the dictates of fashion. __ 

Too worn out to even imagine the kind of a spot 
selected, our friend started on her journey one morning. 
Starting from the New Jersey shore, the train was 
quickly speeding along the banks of the Hudson, and 
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by afternoon she left the train for the s{x miles’ stage 
ride to her destination. 

The usual number of stragglers and loungers orna- 
mented the station platform, but where, 0 where was 
the stage and its owner? The indiffagén! individual to 
whom tbe railroad interests were c¥inmitted at this 
point, after calmly “ sizing up” the questioner, Informed 
her: ‘‘ There aln’t no stage now to that place; ye must 
hire a wagon.” After some parleying, our friend dis, 
covered that she was not expected to leave this particu- 
lar spot until she had taken dinner at the hotel ‘' They 
al’ays have dinner ready for this train,” the stetfon agent 
and Jehu informed her. TTrembiing in every nerve, and 
filled now with anxfety as to her destination, our friend 
moved reluctantly toward the barren, unfnviting bulld- 
ing with the high sounding name. 

It never occurred to the calm, self-possessed looking 
proprietor, whose resemblance to the station agent re- 
vealed the near relationship, that any human being 
could be so benighted as to refute or deprive him- 
self of the privilege of taking dinnerat his sump'uous 
hotel, glorying in a Brussels carpet lounge in the parlor 
whose angles made every bone in one’s body ache even 
to look at it, with the inevitable parlor organ and the 
usual array of mottoes worked in worsted, whose Inhar- 
monifous colors and indefinite text were more of a trial. 
to the solffary occupant than an {incessant punster or 
the persistent giver of conundrums. Turn which way 
she would, their hideous reds, yellows, greens, sn‘i blues 
pursued her as did the spirits disturbed ty Tam 
O’Shanter—but she had not the rellef of action. Filles 
buzzed about the room with a lean and hungry sound 
that did not argue well for the condition of the sur- 
rounding country on the food question. (ver the hot 
and sandy road appeared a solitary fisherman whose alr 
~ of demoralization and disgust told more plafuly than 
words that the celebrated trout streams had falled to de- 
iver their inhabitants to the blandishments of the latest 
improvements {n combinations of bamboo and silver, 
with their accompaniments of ({n this case) youth and 
beauty, in. knickerbockers and lawn-tennis shirt, with 
jaunty hat and shoes. What the finvy tribe dirdsined, 
the bored looking tet of women, of various ages, occu- 
pying the piazza of a barren looking house with ‘‘s1m- 
mer boarders” written all over it from foundation 
to the summit of the roof, welcomed, metaphorically 
speaking, with open arms. Whether he had learned 
wisdom from: the brooks, or had reached the condi- 
tion where the world is a howling wilderness because 
of his disappointment, he resisted the welcome ex- 


pressed In various keys, and pursued his way to the} 
Our friend detained against her will was saluted: 


hotel. 
with a ‘ook of displeasure that amounted almost to annoy- 


ance. Conventionalities prevented her explaining how 
vladly she would leave him in entire possession of 
lounge, mottoes, and family album, which last was her 
refuge from embarrassment. 

With a vigor which the torpid surrounding would seem 
to make impossible, a barefooted boy rang the gong. 
With fear the lonely traveler took her way tothe barren 
dining room, where the files were in full poseession. A 
woman {n a black alpaca dress stood guard over an acre 
of white tablecloth, a small platter of overdone beef 
flanked by a dish which she called mashed potatoes, and 
a few cobs that would have held Kernels of corn ff they 
had been allowed to grow; they now bore evidence of 
having ben nipped in the first promise of fulfilling 
their destiny. | 

Ceremony did not compel a lingering in this uncom. 
fortable spot, and, having fulfilled her dutyas an Ame - 
ican citizen by paying a dollar, to the custom of the 
country, she found this local Tsar was willing to let her 
proceed. 

A heavy wagon, with two farm horses, stood before 
the door, In charge of a youth who looked as if con- 
stant cont: ct with the Tsar of this logality had crushed 
out all individuality and hope, here and hereafter. 

The horses started; and, when outside the village, 
driver and passenger drew long ‘vreaths, and, after look- 
ing back and convincing themselves that they were once 
more free cit'zens of a Republic, they gazed at each 
other and smiled. Thatis, the driver tried to smfle, but 
the muscles were so unused to the effort that they only 
gave evidence of what they could have done if only they 
had been given opportunity for exercise. The dull, 
kindly brown eyes were more than pathetic tn their 
revelation of soul-hunger. 

What acountry! What aroad! Trees stripped of 
their bark stood like ghosts in their gaunt nakedness, 
surrounded by stumps of their fellows over which they 
stood with arms outstretched in pity, or seeking a com- 
panionehip with even these remnants of thetr fellows ; 
some with arms bent and twisted, strinking to hide 
their own nakedness, the result of man’s cupldity. 
The tiny stream ran through its broad bed, which told 
of former richness ; now it seemed to try to hide its 
poverty by building dams of stones and logs when the 
sprir g for a brief perfod each year gave it a taste of lis 
former beauty and power. Herea great mill falling to 
pleces, with its water wheel moss. grown: a busy wheel 


gathers no moss, we think. Another mill, two miles 
further on, with a dam over which the water merely 


trickled. The building wandered over the ground, tell- 
ing of former life and success. A great wheel, like its 
neighbor down the stream, stood still, broken and moss- 
grown, while at its side a tiny new wheel was moved by 
the sluggish water, reluctant to obey the hand that had 
heired to deprive it of its power. 

The old mill was tumbling to pieces, excapt one 
room, where patches of new shingles, and here and 
there & new board, told of a new life trying to animate 
the old body. But no effort could impart vitality to 
this monument of a busy past, a past killed because of 
its own avariclousness. The blackened stumps on the 
mountain, in the fields skirting the roadside, told how 
surely it had completed its own destruction. And this 
robbery did not bring wealth, for the fields were barren, 
Jean cattle browsed about among the stumps and stones, 
the farmbouse kept company with the ruin so evident, 


-and even the young chicken in the dooryard went about 


with a melancholy peep. 

At last the road became so bad that it required every 
effort of body and mind to keep our friend in the seat. 
A comforting thought that her life was insured for the 
bene fit of her family sustained her through the journey. 
Conversation was impossible, but the thought that her 
teeth grew {n her head, and were not ‘‘ bougtten,”’ 
enabled her to risk asking a question as to distance at 
intervals. 

‘‘ Wagons don’t have no tops here, ’cause they’d be 
racked off,” was jerked cut when the question as to why 
one could not be protected from the sun during the six 
miles’ ride was asked. To hold an umbrella was im- 
posethle, as both hands were needed to hold one on the 
sent 

‘* Ye're most there, mum,” was the welcome sentence 
that greeted the passenger's ears at last. 

She gathered her scattered forces together, surprised 
to find that they obeyed the feeble mental command. 
Desolation! A large building on the right, with brick 
chimney half blown down; pleces of tin, rusty and 
twisted, scattered about the fields; daylight shining 
through the broken roof, revealing the rusty machinery 
and broken floors. On the opposite side of the road a 
group of deserted wooden houses of one story, whose 
open doors and broken shutters revealed their empt!- 
ness. 

‘* Were it mine, I would close the shutters 
Like the lids of a corpse when life’s fled ; 
And the funeral pyre should burn it, 
This ghost of a home that is dead.’’ 


With a shudder, and eyes heavy with tears, our friend 
shut out the evidence of past life. For life had really 
left this spots the refuse of the tannery had killed all 
vevetation ; not even a vine made any attempt to cover 
with one of nature’s dainty touches the hideous evidence 
of poverty stricken and grasping humapity. There isa 
sin which vature never forgives. Take of her abundance 
with grateful bands, and she gives and gives again. But 
wrist from her fn months what she gave centuries to 
gather, and she leaves a barrenness that seems like a 
curse, 

‘‘T will never give back to man that of which he 
robbed me. My vnakedness shall not be a revelation of 
strength, as when I | ft myself to the heavens above me, 
but the hideous nakedness that reveals deformity, that 
I may show to man the ugliness I tried to cover.” She 
will feed one generation, but refuses to yleld gracious! y 
what she meant for the one to follow. 

‘‘ Here we is, mum,” and the wagon stopped 
before one of four unpainted houses one story high, with 
pitched roofs. A glance revealed that this one was the 
only one occupled. A biock of wood formed the step 
to the door, made of three planks nalled together. The 
latch clicked, and a pleasant-faced young woman sald : 
‘Come in. We ain't been lookin’ for ye till to-morrow. 
The folks is gone berrying.” 

The hall was the width of the door, and the young 
woman stepped up on the stair to make room for the 
first boarder of the season, who sank wearily into the 
wooden rocker by the window with the thought: 
‘* Thank heaven! I cannot see that tannery, and there 
are some trees unkilled.” The new life began from 
that mcment. 


HANDLING FRUIT FOR HOME CANNING. 


By G. E. W. 


FTER a fruit hss attained {ts full size, and re 

ceived from the tree all the nutriment that can 
conduce to its perfection, it is fully mature, and then 
makes preparation for dropping. This is especially 
observable in the pear, the stem of which, if the fruit is 
raised to a hor zontal post ion, will separate from the 
tree by a ciean fracture. In the peach, and some vart- 
eties of pears, decay *oon follows maturity, and it is 
useless to try to keep them longer than a few days. 
But there is a certain polnt ia the process of decay at 
which these fruits are best sulted for use. We call it 


mellowness or ripeness, and say that the frult is {n 
“eating condition.” It is also in good canning cond! 
tion, provided destructive decay has not yet set in at 
the core. To avoid the possibility of overripeness fn 
the fruits to be used for canning, it is always better to 
pick them before they have reached that siage of matu- 
rity at which gradual decay begins If plucked? with 
carefulness, and no unnecessary bruises given to them 
when taken from the tree, the peaches, pears, and other 
juicy fruits will ripen with more regularity and even. 
ness In a dark room than on the tree. Spread them out 
in single layers on some thin pteces cf muslin; bat do 
not pack them tn baskets, or cover them with any thick, 
warm material. In elther case, the process of decay 
will be hastened rather than retarded, and the fruits 
will probably become specked before reaching full - 
maturity. 

When the fruits thus kept are ready for use, it will be 
necessary to select for canning only those that are fn 
sound condition, for one speck of decay or ac!d change 
will develop ferment in a kettle of fruit. Peel the 
‘pears, apples, and peaches by hand, unless a psrtog 
machine jis at hand, and place them !mmediately th 
tepid water to prevent the atmosphere from discoloring 
them. To make fruit present a fine appearance when 
canned in glass jars, the natural color shou!d be retained 
so far as possible. When a svfliclent quunt!ty to fill 
half a dozen jars is peeled, the fruits shculd be placed 
in the kettle, containing enough bolling water to pre- 
vent them from sticking, and the whole mass heated 
rapidly on the stove. Some make {ta practice to add / 
sugar to the boiling water after the fruits are put in ! 
but this does not make them keep any better, and, if the 
fruit should spoil, it would be an additional loss to have 
the sugar thrown away too. Meanwhile, the glass jars 
that are to be used should be filled with warm water, 
and set in a pan half filled with water of asimilar tem- 
perature. Then, when the hot fruft {s poured Into the 
jars, the glass will not crack. 

The object of steaming the fruit fs to «xpel the afr 
and arrest the change in the juice of tbe frults, which 
would naturally proceed to ferment. Air penetrates in 
finer weys than we can discern, and needa much less 
than the crevice of a hair or a pin’s point to enter and 
spoil the contents. It {is necessary, therefore, that the 
giass jars should be free from cracks or air bubbles h<- 
fore they are put in the warm watcr, and if, for any rea- 
son, the s¥ghtest crack is caused by the action of the bot'- 
ing water afterwsrds, the jar should be condemned and 
thrown away. When the fruit {s heated in jars rather 
than in kettles, the bottom of the pan in which the jars 
sre to be placed should be covered with large pebbles 
or broken shells. As these are poor conductors of heat, 
the danger of the jars becoming cracked {9 greatly less 
ened. In adopting this method of canning, ibe frutt 
wiil have to be replenished several times, as {t will 
shrink as it becomes heated ; and {f three cans are 
to be filled, the fourth cne should be used for the pur- 
pose of emptying {ts contents into the other three when 
needed. 

Sealing up the jars is a work that r«jufres the great- 
est carefulness. Cans with ecrew tops snd rubber rings 
are apt to bave slight defects which prevent perfect 
sealing, and cannot be depended on without wax. In 
all cases wax or putty should be used, which can be 
easily applied when the cans are wurm. Before the 
cover is put on, however, the jars should be filled 
with boiling water to the very brim, and the tops 
screwrd on tightly without slopping over any of the 
l’quid. Let the jars cool a little, and then screw on the 
tops a second time as tightly as possible. The putty or 
wax can then be applied, running it round ‘he jar, near 
the lower edge of the top, and presstny {it into every 
crevice with the fingers, untfi there is no openteg I} ft 
through which the air could posstbly peneirate. Thea 
putty or wax will cool with the jars, and harden so #8 
to retain its place until broken with some hard sub 
starce. When nefther of these sealing materials {s used, 
the tops of the jars should be screwed again! venty- 
fcur hours after canning, anda third tura given foriy- 
eight hours later. All the precautions possible have then 
been taken, and the jars can be placed away [n a cor, 
dark place for summer, and fn a compsratively warm 
place for winter. Sunlight penetrsies through the 
glass and irjures the fruit, if it does not spofl ft e 
tirely. In addition to placing the jars in a dark place, 
it is a safe practice to wrap thick lnyers of paper arouad 
the glass jars before sioring them away for any leneth 
of time. 

When canned in glass jars the fruit can always be 
watched, and, the moment that {t bexins to spoll, ha 
fact detected. If bubbles begin to rise oa the iop of tne 
jar, the fruit should be taken out that dey, and used 
for the table. The appearance of mold on the top of 
the fruit is wot a bad sign, however. On the con rary, 
{t often saves the fruft from spoliing wy furmiay better 
al'-tight coverlog than that of the giss3 or mets! top, 
By simply skimming the mold cff, when the jar ts 
opened, the fruft will be found in good conditiin and 
ready for use, 
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DOLLY AT THE MOLESWORTHS’. 
Ill. 


By Lucy C. 


T would be hard to describe accurately just how 
Doll spent the next week, just how things im- 
preseod her, or whether she was altogether unhappy, or 
if at any time she threw herself heartily into the en) y- 
ment of the passing hour. She could not later analyze 
anything even to her own satisfaction, for it was not 
only all novel and bewildering, but, in spite of a perpst 
ual air of excitement or straining after it, the whole tone 
and manner of life in the Molesworth family jarred 
upon senses which Dolly had not known before how 
acutely she possessed. 

There was a great deal, it is true, of what Fanny and 
her special friends called ‘“‘fun.” To begin with, the 
expedition to the matiné3 came off quite successfully, 
Mrs. Molesworth listening rather languldly to Fanny’s 
account of ‘‘ Al Thorndyke’s English friend,” and offer- 
ing no further objection to the girl's going out than a 
remonstrance which Dolly often heard, ‘‘I wish you 
wouldn't want to be always going out somewhere, 
Fanny :” but there seemed to be not the slightest atten. 
tion paid by elther Agnes or Fanny to their mother’s 
opinion ; indeed, except for an oecasional answer, such 
as, ‘‘Oh, ma, you make me tired !” or, ‘‘ Glve us a rest, 
ma!’ Mrs. Molesworth’s point of view on any special 
subject met with entire indifference on the part of her 
daughters. But of one thing Dolly was very quickly 
certain. Of real happinese—happiness which springs 
from contentment and sympathy with what is best in 
life—there was actually none in that household. Mr. 
Molesworth seemed to come home chiefiy for the pur- 
pose of finding fault with the meals, or grumbling about 
the extravagance of his family. Mrs. Molesworth looked 
always tired or listless, and seemed to take so little in- 
terest in anything about her that Dolly’s honest heart 
ached for her, and she longed to take the poor lady 
away to the country and her own mother’s society for a 
time. Agnes spent her time making elaborate costumes 
and trimming bonnets, reading novels with the most 
striking titles and by authors Dolly had never heard of, 
walking out on Fifth Avenue or going to the theater 
with different young men of her acquaintance, or re. 
celying them at home; and what struck Dolly as posi- 
tively funny was the way in which these members of 
soclety were spoken of by both the girls to their parents. 
Fragmentary information concerning them was given, 
when Agnes or Fanny were in the humor for it, pre. 
clsely as though Mr. and Mrs. Molesworth were distant 
relations of their daughters, who might possibly be in- 
terested in a bit of social gossip ; but the parents rarely 
came into the parlor of an evening, and young Thorndyke 
. startled Dolly one afternoon by saying, what was perfectly 
true, that he had never seen anything of Fanny’s family ! 
The joke about Lionel Stephenson was prospering finely, 
so Katle Brewer thought, and young Thorndyke had 
found himself in a position where to betray the secret 
would be to spoil the fun for the others ; and to seem a 
party to it while he met Dolly Kent’s frank, sweet 
glance and listened to her taJk was almost impossible. 
He made a compromise, so he considered, by al ways 
accompanying his cousin when he called in his charac- 
ter of ‘‘ Eoglish dude” upon Miss Fanny, and on the 
two or three occasions when the quartet went out to. 
gether he kept as near to [)olly as possible, warding 
off, so he told himself, anythiog that would jar upon or 
offend her sensibilities ; and association with this really 
fine young fellow had been the one happy part of her 
visit. Dolly, before the week was out, felt on the 
friendliest of terms with the young man, who was not 
unlike her cousin Dick Harmon, she thought, in com 
prehension of what she liked and cared about, what she 
thought and wished ; and Alfred himself had found it 
easy to talk to the girl about certain ambitions of his 
own. He was only waiting to graduate. s> he told her, 
to go out West, where an uncle offered him a share 
in a cattle ranch, and he felt keenly interested in 
the prospect of Colorado life. I am inclined to think 
that Fanny Molesworth would have been perfectly mys- 
tified by some of the conversations between these two 
young people during the evenings spant in the long. 
showy parlor on Sixtfeth Street, or at the few places of 
amusement to which the party went together; and 
although Fanny talked by the hour to her friend about 
what “‘ Lionel” said, and what ‘‘she” said, and what 
she thought he was ‘‘going” to say, and what she 
would, ccu'd, or might say in arswer, Dolly felt In- 
etinctively that Fanny would have little sympathy with 
euch confidences as she had to give inreturn. Suppose, 
for instance, that she were to announce the pleasure she 


bad felt when, the evening before, young Thorndyke sadly enough, that she possessed only fifteendollars. The 


that they had planned to make the next expedition to 
one of the Philharmonic Concerts, as their talks had 
developed the fact of a strong mutual interest in music, 
Beethoven in particular, and Alfred had been delighted 
to bring Dolly word that the Ninth Symphony was to be 
given next week; or if Dolly had confided to her 
friend how she longed to “‘ tell her mother all about ft,” 
what a porfectiv ridiculous cresture would ber guest 
have seemed in I'anny’s eyes! Fanny, meanwhile, ff 
the truth were told, was beginning to tire of her visitor, 
and, not being a young person of very finely delicate 
feelings, showed this in certain ways which Dolly was 
quick to perceive, and, ope morning about ten days 
after her arrival in New York, she made up her mind 
to go home, if possible, before the allotted time of the 
visit had expired. She announced this a little slowly, 
wishing to be very polite to Fanny, but, although the 
latter tried to conceal her satisfaction, Dolly's keen 
glance detected the look of relief on Fanny’s face. The 
fact of the matter was that Fanny was planning some 
thing very entertaining and amusipg a week or two 
hence, and she had crown conscious of something like a 
reproof in Dolly’s mauner on certaln occasions, and 
const quently wished to rid herself of even a eflent part- 
ner in her soclal transactions who would not enter thor- 
oughly into the spirit of the fun. L'onel Stephenson 
had informed I'anny that he could procure invitations 
for them all to a party on one of the military islands 
near New York, where there would be ‘‘no end of fun.”’ 
Agnesand Mr. Brewer were to accompany them, and the 
affair promised to be a decided success, although certain 
elements involved, Fanny was sure, would meet with 
disapproval or evidences of discomfort on Dolly's part. 
However, she contrived to say now, very sweetly : 

**Oh, Dolly ! do you rea//y think you must go ?” 

‘Why, you gee,” said Dolly, feeling very much con- 
fused, as she had no reason she liked to give, ‘‘ I raight 
just as well. Don’t you think so ?” 

Dolly’s hazel eyes looked frankly Into Fanny’s. 


thought you said you'd stay three weeks,” 


said Fanny, and Dolly felt conscience stricken, or as 
though she had been detected in something unopardon- 
ably rude. 

Yes, of course, that was the limit of the visit ; and, 
as Dolly retiezcted to herself, who ever heard of a guest 
golng away with no special reason 7? 

She said nothing further on the subject at the mo- 
ment ; and, as the girls were dolng some shopping for 
Agnes in Fourteenth Street, there was enough to amuse 
her, even though the day had been less bright and frosty 
and clear—one of those days which all New Yorkers 
know, when, after a heavy fail of snow, the sun comes 
out radiantly, and there are a few hours of brilllant 
weather, to be followed by the most disastrous thaw. 

The girls were passing along under a roofing, and 
to‘ally unaware that above them s# small boy had been 
sent to break away some hard pieces of ice near a pipe 
which had seemed in danger of freezing. His weapon 
was a pall of hot water. Suddenly there was a little 
ecream among the foot-passengers. The girls darted 
back, but not fa time to save Dolly’s nat from a deluge 
of melting snow, salt, and water. Everybody laughed ; 
and, although not particularly hurt, Dolly felt over- 
come by the idea that her only nice hat was completely 
spoiled. Fanny, always glad of anything which at- 
tracted attention, was one of the laughing group of 
ladies who followed Dolly into a store near by, while 
the little drenched hat was taken off, completely 
ruined. 

Dolly will sll her iife remember the consequence of 

that hour far more than how or why she was induced 
by Fanny to at once go into their milllner’s and get 
something else to wear. True, Fanny urged the neceg- 
sity of the Paiiharmonic Concert; and Dolly was 
sshamed—probably because of all the splendors of tol- 
let she had recently seen at the Molesworths’—to 
acknowledge that sbe couid not afford to purchase one 
of Mrs, B'lifngse’s ready-trimmed hats; and then came 
the added temptation of trying on such headgear as she 
and her mother bad never seen outside of fashion 
plates. And there was no doubi about it that in almost 
any one of them the girl looked very pretty, or, as the 
milliner kept repeating, ‘‘ very stylish.’ There is no 
necessity of going into the detatls of such a bargain. 
Any one who has experienced the taxtai'z'pg temptation 
of an hour of the kind will know how one hat after 
another was produced, each more distractingly tempting 
than the other, although each was a little more expeusive 
than the last; and, finally, really hardly knowing row 
it came about, Dolly left the store wearing the prettiest 
hat she had ever seen, it is true—a soft gray felt, with 
gray velvet and wings, the sides curled slightly, just as 
they should be, and a large knot of Surah silk piving 
the frent » soft fintsb, agi with only a vague idea that 
the bill was to be sent up to Mrs Molesworth’'s that 
afternoon, and that it vweould ba eleven dollars. 

By the time she had reached home Dolly remembered, 


bad brought her his volume of ‘‘ Sir Gibble,” marked . five her father bad given her to keep for ‘‘ contingen- 
here and there in passages that he liked, or if she heard cles ;”’ the ten dol)ars ber mother had so kindly put into 


her hand the morning she had left home, for Christmas 
presents or anything she liked to buy. And, witha pang, 
Dolly reflected that now all idea of presents would have 
to be given up, since a new pair of shoes was a neces. 
sity, and she realized that any one of the cheaper hats 
would have answered her purpose. Woy could she not 
have shown stronger principle and self-contro!, and 
bought one of the untrimmed hats, which she was 
perfectly capable of trimming prettily for herself ? How- 
ever, it was done, and Dolly tried, as she dressed for the 
concert, to take some satisfaction out of the fact that her 
purchase was certainly very bec»ming, and she slipped 
her purse {nto her pocket, baving told Fanny that she 
thought they might as well stop at Billiogs’s if they could 
arrange it, and pay the bill before returning home. 

Young Thorndyke called for the girls in a frame of 
mind which, had Fanny penetrated it, would have been 
anything but agreeable to that young person. His 
position as background for his cousin Will In ihts tire 
some joke was becoming dally more and more disigree 
able, and certain of the plans for the party to ——- 
Island completely disgusted him since Dolly Kent was 
to be of their number. She perhaps would never know 
that it was not the proper thirg for a set of young people 
to start off by themselves, with invitations which had 
been almost begged for, and where a doz3n of those 
whom they would meet knew of the practical joke 
played upon these girls, and which they were to help to 
carry out. Bit Alfred was certain she would appreciate 
ail the indignity connected with itif she knew the whole 
truth, and if she told the story, as she undoubtedly 
would, to her parents. 

‘* What's the matter with you, Al?” demanded Fanny, 
as they were setting off. ‘‘ You look a¢ cross as nine cats. 
Has anything gone wrong up at the college ?” 

‘‘ No,” sald Alfred, shortly. ‘'I was thinking of 
something rather vexatious for a moment, that {fs all. 
Now, Miss Kent’’—he turned with an afr of relief to 
Dolly, helping her into the car ; and Dolly, who had 
also been looking rather preoccupied, leaned across to 
whisper to Fanny : | 

‘* ‘When shall we go to Billlygs’ ?’ 

“Oh, never mind,” answered Fanny ; ‘ we can sce to 
that after the concert.” 

Whereupon Dolly gave herself up to the enjoyment 
of talking over the music in advance with her com- 
panion, not guessing how many perplexitfes had sud- 
denly bsen wakened in the young fellow’s mind, how 
many questions he had never thought to ask himself 
before, this short acquaintance with her had brought 
up. 

There was the flutter of finding themselves in the 
crowd entering the Opera-House, the pleasure of taking 
possession of as good seats as young Thorndyke had 
been able to procure, and immediately Fanny began to 
sweep the house with her feariess glance, detectiog here 
and there some one whom she knew, with an overpower. 


ingly sweet smile and bow, while young Furniss tried 


to avoid the recognitions he might have met. Ile had 
enjoyed the joke, and to a certain extent Fanny's 
society, thoroughly, but he had no destre to place himself 
in a foolish position unawares 

Even young lovers of music will know what Dolly's 
feelings were, passionately fond of the divine art as she 
was, listening to the first fine instruments! concert she 
had ever heard. The vexations or disappointments of 
the last ten days seemed as nothiaog to the gir] while the 
strains of the wonderful symphony went on, reaching 
“her soul in a way which she never could forget ; ani 
when she could turn, now and then, to meet a look of 
real response In young Thorndyke’s fce, it was all the 
happier, and it mattered nothing at all to her that In one 
of the intermissions Fanny chattered volubly, leantng 
across her to discuss certain points in the arrangement 
of the island party with Alfred. But it had by this time 
become a decided matter of conseq icnce to him. Come. 
what would, he determined Dolly Kent sbould stay at 
home. Dolly’s honest eyes should never, even fin yesrs 
to come, be capable of looking at him wlth the rebuke | 
he would merit if he permitted her ignorantly to place 
herself in a position one of his own sisters would have 
scorned. 

‘‘ Mother,” a young girl a few seats across on the 
opposite alsle was saying at the same time, ‘‘do Jook at 
tue boys. Who do you suppose thoze girls are?” Toe 
lady, a tall, dark haired woman, with a face of ine ffabie 
tenderness and matronly dignity, turned smiling upoa 
her nephews, who were wholly unconsctous of her 
presence. 

‘*T am sure I don’t know,” Mrs. Anijerson answered. 
‘*What a sweet girl one of them is! What a lovely 
face 

‘** But the other,” exclaimed Em!!y Anderson, with a 
liitle gesture, half of amusr-ment, half of contempt 
‘** | wonder if she is one of those girls the beys tei! us 
about.” 

What dothey tell you ?” sald Mrs. Anderson, a !Ittle 
quickly. 

‘*Oh, those girls they have such ridiculous times 


with,” said Emily, gayly. ‘‘ Don’t you remember the 
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story they told about some girl who wrote them a letter 
and asked them to come and see her?” Girls of the kind 
were as remote from Emifly’s personal consciousness as 
though they had been Africans or Asfatics, and yet 
there had been a pecullar fascination about the boys’ 
wild tales concern'ng them. 

‘‘Of course the boys know a great many people we 
never meet,” said Mrs. Anderson, trying to conceal a 
look of annoyance, ‘‘ bu: JI imagine, Emmie, that they 
often talk to you for the sake of seelog how much you 
will belleve. And I am sure that that girl, who fs 
listening so earnest)y to the music, does not look as if 
she could ever be anything but a little lady.” 

Alfred’s fsce, anxlous from the parplexi{tles of the 
situation in which he found himself, was suddenly 
turned, #0 that his eyes met his aunt’sin a straight, level 
glance. The lad colored violently, and then a look of 
unspeakable rellef sprang into his eyes. Suddenly a 
way out of the difficulty occurred to him! And, 
thought Alfred, directly the concert was over he would 
contrive to get Dolly to himself, and take her to his 
aunt’s house. Then he could privately tell Mrs. Avder- 
- gon the whole story. She would set matters straight at 
once, and in a way which he well knew would hurt no 
one’s feelings. 

He nodded quite good-humorodly, even quizztcally, 
at his aunt and his cousin, sud sfter that gave him 
self up to the thorough enjoyment of the music, 
having evolved a very uice little plan whereby Will 
would take Fanny up town and he wou!'d escort Dolly 
to Goupil's, where he would linger ten minutes, after 
which there would come the call on Mrs. Ander- 
econ. But the last strains of the music were no 
sooner over than |).liy remembered her unfortunate 
purchase, and leaned across to say anxlously to Fanny : 
‘We can go to Billings’ right away, can’t we ?” and 
Fanny, who had shopp!ng also to attend to lo Fourteenth 
Street, was ready enough tosccond the idea Moreover, 
she was a trifle afraid of the bill's reaching her father 
and his insisting that it was of her making. So, when 
Dolly answered Alfred’s proposition with a very decided 
shake of her he»d and ‘‘ a, no, thank you, there is 
something important for us to attend to,” Fanny 
seconded it qulte as earnestly, and, almost before he 
knew what they purposed doing, Alfred found that the 
girls were ready to leave thelr escorts at the door of 
the Opera-House, and, the proceeding belng so unex- 
pected, there seemed no time for any debate upon the 
subject. 

‘‘ Oh, weren’t you tired of that horrible music ?” ex- 
claimed Fanny as soon as they were well out of hearing 
of their cavaliers and walking-in the direction of Bill- 
ings’s store. 

‘Tired !” echoed Dolly. 
perfectly lovely.” 

They were standing by this time on the corner of 
Broadway, waiting to cross over, and |) lly almost tn- 
stinctively put her hand {nto ber pocket to draw out 
the little purse. 

What on earth's the matter 

Fanny’s voice recalled her out of wiiat seemed & 
sudden stupor. Dolly had turned pale.as death. 

Fanny,’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ it’s gone !” 

‘“What?” Fanny's voice scemed to reach poor 
Dolly out of a confused mass of sights and sounds. 
Her purse had 


‘Why, I thought {t was 


-- 


INNATE POLITENE ESS. 


NE of the serious mistakes that we can make in 

life is judging from appearances ; to think that 

silk, velvet, or broadcloth means wealth and position, or 

that plainness of attlre means the reverse. The follow 

ing incident from a Washington paper shows how a 

young clerk in one of the departments treated a gentle- 
man who called on legitimate business - 

‘* A Senator who sailed for Europe last week thought a 
passport might he useful on the otber sida. He called at 
the State Department one morning shortly before leaving 
the city, and was informed that he must apply to the chief 
clerk for the passport. It is possible that this aristocratic 
individual would have known the Senator had he been in 
his office. But he was ont, and his more aristocratic assist- 
ant, who is a conspicuous success as & ‘ society young man,’ 
- did not know his visitor. With the merest glance, and in a 
tone of lofty indifference, he said: ‘A passport? Ob, you 
will have to go down to the floor below, wbere they are 
' made out.’ The Senator turned qaietly from the young 
would-be diplomat’s presence, and by dint of inqairy found 
the passport room. Avuother aristocratic young man here 
met his request with, ‘Want a passport, do you? Well, 
what is your business ?’ 

‘By this time the Senator began to feel interested in this 
exhibition of red--ape hanghtiness, and he was also aroused. 
‘My buciness?’ he replied, ‘R vaily, [can’t say that I am 
engaged In business at this time.’ 

“¢ Well, what is your occupation, then? What do you 
do for @ living »’ asked the young clerx, in a condescending 
tone, and scarcely looking up from his nowspaper. 

My occupation for the most part ts Congress. 
Sonator—’ | 

“¢Ob, I beg your pardon, Senator!’ exclaimed the sud- 


lam 


denly surprised arbiter of passports, springing from his seat 
with a jack-in-the-box bound, and bowing with a State De- 
partment dignity. ‘Certainly. Senator. Butnot here. You 


want a special from the chief clerk. The special passports | 


are made out up there. [ am exceedingly sorry, Senator, 
but come this way, Senator, if you please,’ and the now 
attentive, not to say obseqaious, young man escorted the 
Senator to the door, bowing him out with many apologies 
for the ‘little mistake.’ 

‘*The Senator, more amused than ever, made hi8 way 
back to the chief clerk’s room, where he stated that he had 
been directed to return there for his passport. Again the 
aristocratic assistant repeated : ‘ You will have to go b3low 
for your passport. We issue only specials here.’ 

‘**T belleve itis a special passport that I want,’ said the 
Senator, modestly. 

‘** Specials are for officials,’ replied the haughty assist. 
ant. not deigning to ask the name of the Senator or his 
business, as the young man b:2low had done. Determined 
to see how long this performance would go on, the Senator 
turned and quietly left the chief clerk’s room. Bat it hap- 
pened that a visitor just then remarked: ‘That is Senator 
—. He is going abroad.’ | 

‘*The young man who assists the chief clerk te give 
djgaity to the State Department finng open his little gate, 
and in Jess than no time was outin the hali. The Senator 
was overtaken before he reached the stairway, and tin 
breathless embarrassment the young man said: 

Ah, Senator —---, athousand pardons! I did not recog 
nize you, sir. Come right in, and we will have your pass. 
port made out in a few minutes. ()f conree, you want a 
special, sir.’ 

‘“« Thank you,’ replied the Senator, with a sly twinkle in 
his eye, but pretending not to see the chagrin of the young 
clerk.e ‘] have never had occasion for one before. This is 
my first visit to the other side. presnme yon know 
what | want.’ 

‘The young man did know all about it, now that he 
knew his visitor. He was all attention, and the Senator 
had to wait but a few moments before the passport had 
been filled out, signed by the Secretary of State, and placed 
in his hands.’’ 


It is not likely that this lesson was forgotten by elther 
of the young men concerned. Another mistake, occur- 
ring from the same cause—‘udging from appearance-—9r 
more truly because the offenders had two codes of man- 
ners, is told and vouched for by an Mastern paper : 


‘¢ A gentleman who was in [.ondon, wishing to take advan- 
tage of the alleged cheap clothing there, carried with him no 
more than he actually needed for the voyage, and on his 
arrival posted up to London in his steamer dress, to find an 
important dinner engagement awaiting him, only a few days 
off. It was an extremely hot day, and he was tired, but he 
went at once to the establishnient of a tailor who had been 
recommended, and asked to seethe proprietor, Mr. X That 
gentleman appeared, and the foliowing conversation took 
place: ‘You are Mr. X.% the American asked. ‘ Yes,’ 
was the laconic reply. ‘ Well,’ continned the American, 
‘I met your customer, Mr. A.,on the steamer l’ve just 
landed from, and he advised me to come to you before look 
ing anywhere else.’ ‘But really. my man,’ the tailor said, 
looking the dusty, travel stained visitor over from head to 
foot, ‘l am awfully sorry not to oblige Mr. A., but really 
wé don't need any more help at present.” The American fs 
neither vain nor lacking In a sense of the !udicrous, so that 
instead of becoming mortally offended, as many might have 
done, he simply laughed, and explained that he wanted 
some work done himself, and on this footing he was treated 
with a consideration desis ned to atone for so awkward a 


| mistake.’’ 


Both of these embarrass!ng situations were duc to a 
lack of true pollteness. If the young clerks in Wash- 
{fogtoa had formed the habit of treating every person 
with courtesy, and attending to their business properly, 
they would have asked the proper questions in the 
proper way. This would have proved them gentlemen 
ard faithful servants to the public who pald them for 
their services. If the tradesman in London had waited 
until he understood his visitor's business he would have 
saved himself a mortifying position. 

Three years ago a young woman who was very fond 
of ratural scenery was at Lake George. She walked 
about the region, and discovered many beautiful nooks. 
At the same table at the hotel was a grave, quiet gentle- 
man, who sald little. This young woman concluded to 
open up the beauties of the surrounding country to her 
quiet neighbor, and gave him descriptions of several 
spots which she had visited. After pouring out her 
information for some time, the gentleman looked at his 
neighbor quietly, and told her that he had spent twenty 
summers atjthat hotel, and was an artist, whose specialty 
was the Lake George region. The young woman never 
forgot the lesson. 

It is wisest, best, and most dignified not to take the 
world as entirely ignorant of the few facts one has picked 
up; and it {s always wise to treat all men and women 
as equals until thelr behavior proves them the 
reverse 

It is the part of the true lady and gentlemanto bave 
the habit of good manners so Ingraf ed that the cffice, 
the home, the known and the unknown mike notths 
shadow cof a difference in expression To* man or 
woman, ths boy or girl, who has two kinds; f manners 
lacks ths essentials of honesty and truthfulness. Man. 
ners ars really but tha expressions of character, 
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BESS’S BIRTHDAY 
Ry A J. 

HE twenty-seventh of June was /iees's birthday. 

She was five years old ; and although she nerhans 
did not realize that she was entitled to special cons'dera 
tion on that day, a celebration had been panned for 
her without her knowledge. She was to have a 
party. Bess was a pony—biack ard glossy, with large, 
gentle eyes, and a long, beautiful tall. She was very 
fond of Mamie Bartlett, ber little mfstress, and the two 
were the best of friends. How far she underston! the 
confidences that Mamie gave her we are not wise enough 
to know, but she siways seemed to unverstand, and 
sometimes looked at her with eyes that sali, plainly 


enough, ‘‘If I could only talk I'd tell you things that 
you would like to know ;” which was quite comforting 
to Mamie, who often regretted Bess's inability to answer 
satisfactorily when she asked her uestions | 

On the morning of the twenty seventh Mamie was very 
busy, and {if Bertha Noons had not come over early to 
help her the party might have been Iate for tt was time 
to make the birthday cake. They took the larzest pan 
they could find, and filled ft with bran and water, and 
decorated It with clover blos I 


In the middle 


the pan they spelled out, with ihe larvest an) moat 
perfect blossoms, and around -the edge of 
the pan they lafd wreath of the ro) an! w ifte bicesoms 
and green leaves When this was fis!shed ‘hey made 
another wreath for Bess to wear around her neck. By 
this time the others who were {nviled had come and 


Mrs. Bartlett had put up a lunch forthera of strawbery 
shortcake and savdwiches, and they starte? for the 
pasture, six in all; Mamfe and Bertba cu rying the pan 
fa a large basket.’ When they reached the pasture they 
set the basket down In the shade, under a lary 
and, while the other girls took out thelr luach > u ad spread 
it on the table-cloth, Mamie looked for Bess. 

‘* Bess, Bess!’ sho called. A lone way «ff, down by the 


in tree, 


river, she could ree her. ‘‘ Beas, Bess !” 

Bess locked up, Hstened, whinnled once or (wire, aud 
started towari them as fast as she could run, early 
stepping on Nelile Gilman when she re ached them, tn 
her eagerness to know what Mamie wanted ber for. 


** Bass,” said Mamie, impressiveiy, hanging the wreath 


over her head and leading her up to the basket, “ now, 
you must listen to eyery word I say. Th's {3 your birth- 
day ; you are five years old, and we thought you'd like 


a party and a birthday cake, so we made one for yon, 
Now, eat it.” 
Bass lost no time in obeylog 


‘she aie the cake and the 


clover blossoms with evident relish, and without show- 
ing any surprise at belng presented with them. yh had 
always been remarked In the Bartlett family that ess’s 
manners and behavior were al! that could be cesh elk 
and in this instance she recelve dl the attentlor best wed 
upon her precisely a3 she was expected to: 

‘‘The reason you didn't have a party last year, sald 
Mamie, looking on and patting her glossy neck, ‘ was be 


cause I didn’t think of was so busy going to. suhoo! 
and doing lots of other things: but after th!s you ehall 
have one every year, if you think you'd like to. Doyon 
want one next year ?” 

Bess rubbed her nose against Mamile's face, with every 
appearance of delight at the prospect of another party, 
then returned to the clover blossoms. When the last one 
was eaten, and the last speck of bran was gone from the 
pan, she turned her attention to the gir's, who were eat 
ing their lunch, Intimating by her actions that she would 
be pleased to sample the food at the'r table ; and when 
some strawberry shoricake was given to ber she showed 
her appreciation of Mrs. Bartlett's cooking by 
from Susie Militken’s hand a plece whieh she was 
raising to her mouth. 

‘Il worder how much Bess really knows what wo'v 
been doing,” said Bertha, as they started for home. 
‘*Sae really did act as though she wanted inoiher party, 
didn’t she ?” 

‘‘Of course. She knew every bi! of it,” gall Mamie. 
‘* Didn't she look at me and nod her head, {ust like any 
body, when I was talking to her 7’ 

Yes,” sald Bertha, thoughtfully, ‘she did 


taking 


A Lone Distance MEssencER —The boys eynnected 
with tbe Mutual District Messenger Company bave been 
very much excfied this pist because one of their 
number was to cariy out fifty messages, Now, this 
seems a trivial cause for excitement in such a pisces 
The messenger was carrying the messages from New 


York to London. A short time before the ‘‘ Ger 
manic’ ssfled there was the sound of Ale 
and thirty of the boys trom the compan | 
marched on the pler. Such shoviteg and buerrehing 


ad screaming was never ibe 
European steamrr The 
Kagene Sanger, or No. 1 222 accepted there itenres 
of good-will with pleasv-e, waving his hat tn response 
to the greeting. He wi!) return on the ner! steamer 


Cepariinge mess} Vv 
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THE BEATITUDES. 
By Lyman 


HE openiog paragraphs of the Sermon on the 

Mount embody Corist’s statementof the conditions 
of true happiness. To the problem “how to be 
happy,” which sll mankind are ever studying, Christ 
addresses himself; the answer he gives in a series of 
apothegms which he announces oracularly as spiritual 
axioms. If to disbelieve Corist is to be infidel, then 
the land and the church sre fuller of infidels than any 
of us would be really willing to allow; for who of us 
really believe in these axioms cf Jesus of Nazareth ? 

To begin with, Jesus belfeves and teaches that happt- 
ness depends upon character not upon eondition upon 
what we are, not upon w/ere we ate, The general 
hellef is the reverse of this. ‘‘ Loveinacottage we 
reserve for novels; it has plenty of eniogists, but few 
practical followers. ‘‘ Proputty, proputty, proputty,” 
is beard by a great many moro than Tennyson's York 
shire farmer Great virtues we admire; great fortunes 
we covet. The world goes out to see John the Bapiist 
clothed ja camel's hair and feeding on locusts and wild 
honey; but it wants to be ])ives, living delicately and 
clothed in soft raiment. 

Cnrist nelther applauds nor condemns luxury; he 
simply ignores it. He does not think it makes any rea! 
difference in happiness; jike Paul, man may sing in 
the dungeon; like Belshezzar, his knees may smite 
together with terror in the palace. The sources of hap 
piness are within, not without, the soul. This fs the 
truth which shines from the eight sides of this dlamond 
of beatitudes. To 7c, not to fave, 1s the true secret of 
hitss. 

This fundamental truth fs illustrated in the enuncia- 
tion of eight spiritual laws, each embo-: (ying a sugges- 
tion of the pecuiflar happiness which belongs character 
istical!y to each of eight sepsrate virtues. 

1. Blessed ure the poor in spirit: for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. The world esteems the proud-spirited ; 
Christ, the poor ia spirit; for to such it s easy to obey 
the heavenly King, to follow Him who for love’s sake 
became a servant. The lowly in spirit accept rebuke, 


exercise repentance, and make confession without the 


hard battle with pride of their more high-spirited nelgh- 
bors. Life is a echool, and a docile disposition is the 
first condition of happiness {in {ts pupils. Christ’s char 
acter is the best interpretation of his teachings ; and be 
who was meek and lowly in heart knew how to meet 
indignities with a quiet digaoity that repelled insult, and 
even turned contempt into awe. It is not the Iifttle- 
spirited, but the lowly-snirited, whom he commends, 

2 Blessed are they that mourn: for they sha/l be com. 
forted. Uf comfort and consojation were synonymous, 
this would be a most fllozfcal beatltude : {t were surely 
better to have no sorrow than to have sorrow merely for 
the sake of {ts allevistions. Butif we will go back to 
the old Engiish we shall find that to be comforted {e to 
be made strong. [iessed are they that mourn, for sor- 
row is the great strengthener ; and to a noble soul 
strength of character is cheaply purchased if it only 
cost present ease and pleasure. Paul Interpreted the 
spirit of this beatitude in his own experience: ‘‘ We 
glory in tribulation also; knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience, and patience experlence, and exper!- 
ence hope, and hope maketh not ashamed ; because the 
love of God is shed abrosd in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost which {fs given unto us.”*? The highest joy is an 
ecdelweiss ; it grows only bosomed in the snow and 
nursed by tempests. Toere is no joy like divinely joy- 
ful sorrow, as there is no strength like the divinely 
strengthened weakness. Tails isthe paradcx of Caris- 
tian exnerience. 

3 Blessed are the meek: for they shal! inherit the earth, 
Bieseed, says society, are the grasping and covetous, or 
biessed the selfishly shrewd snd resolute ; biessed those 
who at less? know their rights, and, knowing, dare 
maintain: for, whatever future harvests may deny 
them, earthly harvests fill full the!r granarles. Blessed, 
says Corist, is the qufet and unambitious spirit; for, 
irresp«ctive of reward hereafter, it obtains the 
here The gratplng more: the meek enjoy 
more. ‘Selfish men,” ssys John Woodman, ‘ may 
possess the earth: it is the meck alone who inherit it, 
free from all defilements and perplex!ties of unright- 
eousness”’ The selfish do not know how even to enjoy 
what they possess ; the meek receive from the happl- 
ness of others even mcre enjoyment than thy derive 
from thelr own, 
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4 Dlessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness - Sor they shall be filled This is the only 
hunger that is sure to be satisfied. A man may be rav- 
enous for wealth, good name, power, wisdom, or even 
great usefulness, and be disappointed; he may be 
bankrupted by the folly or the crime of others; be 
whelmed in obloquy without his fault; be denied 
opportunity to use his native conscious strength ; be 
dented all opportunity for study or even for reflection ; 
be condemned to a life of comparative uselessness and 
{inaction : even if he seems to others to succeed, he may 
be far from satisfied with his wealth, fame, power, 
wisdom, or even useful service. 
thirsts after righteousness, a character God-like, Corist- 
like, he is certain to attain it; and it is certain to be 
more to him than in his wildest dream he imagined It 
could be. He will be satisfied, who has dreamed of this, 
when he awakes to find bimself in God's likeneas.’ 

5 Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Mercy is the highest form of love ; it is love toward the 
undeserving and the ill-deserving ; it is a love that does 
not ask, Does he deserve help ? but, Does he need it ? 
essed is he who of this love ; so full that In him 
is no room for the spirit of revenge, or of contempt, or 
fr that passionate abhorrence which men miecall j istics 
Biessed because to him both God and men shall show 
mercy in his undeserving and ill-deserving. Over him 
they shal] throw the mantle of mercy which he himself 
has woven for others. And who of us needs not at 
times for himself that tender consideration that we are 
so unready to show to others ? ° 

‘*In the course of jastice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy ”’ 

6. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
According to prevalent philosophy, both plous and pro 
fane, God is a ‘‘theory of the universe ;” whether a 
wise theory or not we are to determine by the ‘‘ sclentific 
process.” Some profound thinkers are clear that he isa 
necessary hypothesis ; others that he is unnecessary ; stil] 
others, distraught between the two, declare that we do 
not and cannot know. This was not Carist’s road to 
God. God is nota theory to be arrived at by induc- 
tion ; he is a Person to be seen and known, as Moses 
saw him in the Mount. What the child sees in the 
mother {!s not merely the form and face ; that may be as 
beautiful in the coffin as in the bed but the life and 
love that illuminate the face. And as the human soul 
knows the soul of its friend, by spiritual sight and 
hearing and touch, so we may know the Great Soul of 
whom nature is the visible form and Jesus the spoken 
word. Itis not, according to Jesus, the great in intel- 
lect that find God, nor the ‘‘scientifis method” that 
conducts to him; {t is the pure in heart that see God; 
it is the purity of inward life that leads to his presence. 
Is it not so?. It is not the greatest scholars, but the 
devoutest spirits. scholarly or unscholarly, who most 
clearly Know God. To them he never can be the 
Unknowable, but always must be the greatI Am. To 
the muddy or the rufii:d lake the starry heaveos may be 
but a tradition ; the pure lake receives them into and 
refizcts them from its bosom. God ‘‘a theory of the 
universe ’’! It is the universe that is atheory ; God is the 
one great indisputable fact of the soul that hath fellow- 
shin with nim. 

7 Dlesscd are the peacemakers : for they shal! be called 
the children of God. Who make peace by their words; 
better, by their pacific disposition ; best of all, by mak- 
ing purity—mother and nurse of peace; who make it 
as the well beloved Son of God made It, by his character, 
his teaching, his life. These not only shall be God’s 
children, they shall be calledso. Men shall see in them 
God's image, around -them the halo of a true saint- 
hood, 

8S Dlessed are they which are persecuted for righteous- 
ness sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven, Christian- 
ity is a religion of ccurage. The effeminate virtues 
have been overrated ; the manly virtues have been under- 
rated. When Peter makes out his inventory of a Caris- 
tlan character * he puts virtue—thbat is, manliness—first. 
When Cbrist went up to Jerusalem his disciples followed 
on, amez:d at the dauntless quiet courage that carrled 
him to a Passion £0 early foreseen * Luther at the Diet 
of Worms is not £o heroic a figure as Christ in the Court 
of Calaphas. The good Caristlan is a good soldier ; 
and cowardice is as un Christian as it is unsoldierlike. 
To him that desires, but dares not, there {s no promise ; 
you can come to the Palace Beautiful cnly by facing 
the lions. Tuere ig no hope of victory for him that fears 
and fices. ‘‘ He that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved.” ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life.” He that will le 
rather than suffer for truth’s sake {s a iar; he has never 
crossed the boundaries of the kingdom of truth He 
that has proved alleglance to righteousness by suffering 
for righteousness’ sake is blessed ; for he bas received 
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the witness that he is the King’s son. We know not 
what we are until peri] and persecution have tried us. 

After the annunciation of these elght great laws of 
the spiritual kingdom, Christ turns from the great con. 
gregation to the twelve whom he has just ordained 
Blessed are ye when men shall revileyou” ... Ye 
are the salt of the earth”’ . “Ye are the light of the 
world.” ... ‘*Let your /ight so shine before men” Tie 
heart which has j>y in time of sorrow, and hope in 
time of despair, is the savor of the community. He 
who though troubled on every side {is not distressed, 
though perplexed is +.ot in despatr, bearing about in his 
body the spirit of self-sacrifice of his Master, makes 
manifest his Master’s hidden life of peace and joy' If 
he have not this spirit of cheerful self sacrifice, his 
religion is a cant that deserves to be trodden under 
foot of men. If he has, it fs a light that gives joy to 
the whole household. [Blessed is he who carrios ever tn 
his own heart such a light that he has only to /et ft 
shine. 38y his unconscious {nfluence he carries a savor 
and an {llum{nation {n his very presence, which becomes 
to others as the very presence of his Father which 1s {n 
heaven. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE BEATITUDES. 


By Emity HounTINGTON MILLEK 


VERY one wishes to be happy. and we all try to get 
the things which we think will make us happy. 
S me people think if they had fine houses, or beautiful 
clothes, or a great deal of money, they should be happy. 
Some people think if they were very beautiful, or wise, 
or great and powerful, and could have evervthing 
thelr cwn way, that would make them happy. But we 
often make mistakes about happiness, and when we get 
the things we want we find they can only give us pleas 
ure for a little while. It does not last at all, and it 
always brings some trouble with it to spoll 

Our Fatherin heaven also wishes us tahe happy. He 
wishes us to have a kind of happiness that lasts, that does 
not bring any trouble with it, and that does not go away 
and leave us tired and disappointed. That kind of hap 
pinzes is called d/essednes:, and it 1s like having sunshine 
in our hearts to take with us everywhere wego. We 
are often mistaken when we try to choose the best things 
for ourselves, but our Father never mak2s mistakes, and 
he has told us how we may be blessed. : 

Lhe Sermon on the Mount Oneday when agreat mul 
titude of people followed our Lord Jesus, he went up 
on the side of a mountain, and sat down with his dieciples 
about him, and the people also listening. There were 
sick people, and sorrowful people, and many poor 
people before him, and he began to tell them how they 
might all he blessed. 

1. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor {fn spirit: for thetra ts the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

The poor in spirit are those who really want to find 
God; who feel tnat they cannot do anythlag without 
him ; that they cannot be good without lis help, and 
who want him to take them for his obedient servants 
Jesus sald God would take them ; he would give them 
a part in his kingd«m, and so they were biessed. 

2 ‘* Blessed are they that mourn: for they shal! be 
comforted.” Perhaps when he sald this he was looking 
at some poor sorrowing mother whose child was dead, 
and he meant to have her remember that God wonld 
comfort her if she went to him with her sorrow. And 
no doubt a good many were thinking how he had said, 
*‘Rapent ; for the kingdom of heaven {s at hand,” and 
were sad to remember how often they had sinned, snd 
disobeyed God. Jestu3, who lcoked {into their hearts, saw 
it all, and he said : ‘‘It{s blessed to be sorry for sin, and 
mourn for it. God will forgive and comfort you, and 
teach you how to live as his dearchild-en. To want 
God aad to be srry for sin is the way to begin a new 
life ” 

3 ‘* Blessed are the meek : for they sha!! inherit the 
earth.” The meck are the gentle and loving, who are 
like Jesus. They are bleszed now because they have 
his own spirit within them, and some day, when he con- 
quers all things, they shall share his kingdom with him. 

4 ‘* Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they sball be filled.” Those who 
want to be pure and true and right, so that they are huo- 
gry for it, will surely find {t. God will gtve them their 
desire ; they wil! be filled ; and {t Is blessed to be hungry 
for goodness. 

5. ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” Those who are kind and forgiving can say, 
‘* Forgive us our debts,as we also have forgiven our 
debtors,” and God will listen to them. Those who are 
loving will be themselves loved ; #0 they will find mercy 
from both God and men. 

6. ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shal] see 
God.” Those who have put sway sin, who have God's 
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spirit within them, are like God ; they listen to him ; 
they understand him ; they look at what he has done, 
and say, ‘‘ My Father did that.” They are always see- 
ing him in this world, and by and by they will go and 
see his face with gladness in his home above. 

7 ‘* Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God.” I do not know but this 1s 
best of all, because it takes in a)] the other blessings. To 
be God’s children means to have help and light and joy 
in trouble ; to be made right and kept right ; to see him 
here and hereafter, and to grow every day more like 
him. Jesus remembered to say a word of comfort for 
those who had to suffer because they were his disciples, 
and then he reminded his people that they were put Into 
the world to make it better ; that they were like lights 
to shine in the darkness and show men the way to God. 
That ig the surest way to be.blessed ; to live so that 
others may say, ‘' This must be a goud Father who helps 
his children to be so gentle and merciful and true; I 
will serve him also.” 


THE HIRELING AND THE LOVING 
SERVICE. 


By THe Rev. Joann C. WeEtwoop, A M! 


‘\ He that is a hireling, and not the shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not, secth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, 
and fleeth: and the wolf eatcheth them, and scattereth the 
sheep. The hireling fleeth because a hireling, and careth not 
for the sheep. Iam the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and 
am known of mine."’"—St. John x., 12-14. 


U3T whom Jesus meant here by the hireling has 
always been a subject of discussion. Some think 
~ .aat by anticipation he referred to the ministers of his 
Word who should prove to be cowardly, traitorous, and 
mercenary. O+hers think the word ‘‘ hireling” means 
the priests of the Jewish people, who knew that the 
Mess{ah was to come, and that the time for the kingdom 
was at hand, but, through fear of the Pharisaic party, 
did not dare to venture upon the truth, and thus refused 
to witness for Christ. 

But, wh atever the word hireling may have referred to, 
there is no doubt that its use here brings out by con- 
trast more strongly the falthfulness and the fearless and 
indissoluble attachm ent of the Good Shepherd to his 
sheep. The main thought fs, of course, that of the Good 
Shepherd, and that thought is developed ; but the intro- 
duction of the hireling sets off the watchfulness and 
deep interest of the Good Shepherd. And yet the hire- 
ling ia far from an artificlal or imaginary person. He 
exiats, He lives In real life as well as in metaphor 
From the day laborer all the way through life up to the 
valued clerk or manayer you meet the hireling who {s 
such both In same and truth. But, the way soclety {fs 
constitu'ed, the hireling necessarily exlsts. There is no 
condemnation cast upon the hireling as such. It isonly 
apon the splrit, which ts too general among those who 
are bired, of servfng only for the pay without taking any 
interest in the work. The teachings of the Holy Word 
are all in favor of thaemployee. No ore can, on just 
grounds, discard the Bible as the manual of the 
capitalist. I know this is the stand taken by many 
agitators and socialists. But they only show their 
ignorance when they denounce the Bible and the 
relizion of the Bible. 

How considerate of the poor is this statute, laid down 
‘In Lev. xix, 13: ‘'The wages of him that fs hired shall 
not abide with thee all night until the morning.” The 
same pointis here anticipated which to-day gives reason 
for the movement for a more frequent pay-day. Then, 
in the book of the prophet Malachi, fil , 5, Jehovah him- 
self speaks thus: ‘‘I will be a swift witness . 
against thore that oppress the hireling in his wages.” 
This is the spirit of tne Old Testament, and there can- 
not be any question as to the sublime teachings of the 
New Testament. 

But, in passing, I cannot forbear calling your attention 
to the fact that, because the Word of God records the 
existence of the hireling, there {s no reason to belleve 
that it approves of it. As a true history ft narrates many 
things for which it wlil not make itself responsible, and 
this may or may not be one of them. 

J do not think the condition of the hireling is a nat- 
ural one. If aman cannot get along without help, his 
property would be a burden, and worse than unprofit- 
able, if he could not get any one to help him out. He 
secures the necessary man, who is the agent by which 
value is put into the pr.perty. He brings the value, 
and consequently he should receive an absolute Interest 
in the property; not a halfinterest necessarily, but a 
- definite share ; and from that time his interest in the 
work increases Then it becomes no hireling service, 
‘‘ whose own the sheep are not,” but a faithfulness of 
the Good Shepherd, who knows his sheep, and is known 
of them. It fs a service of no waste of material and 
time, but one whcre economy and fidelity are the ruling 
principles. For that reason I do not belleve that hire- 
ling service is natural. There would not be the same 
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‘‘eye service as men-pleasers’”’ if all the toflers had a 
share in the prcfitsof their toil. Nothing can be nat 
ural that, when it has free play, gonerates a disingenu- 
ousnoess of service, and this the wage system does gener. 
ate. The Bon Marché In Paris {3 a profit-sharing estab. 
lishment, and so are many others less widely known, 
with the most beneficent results One of the largest 
fron foundries in Pennsylvania, one of the Jaryest daily 
newspapers !n Boston, has adopted this system. If this 
system were general, thece would be no hireling eye 
service to condemn; and the bad trait that, in higher 
spheres, is illustrated by it, would have to look elss 
where for its similitude. But I did not intend t6 Hnoger 
so long upon this thought in this introduction. Yet I 
must say one thing further. I have so many times 
preached here the duty of humility and the humble 
traits, that {t may be said the wage system is concucive 
to humility in keepiog so many dowa in a subordinate 
position. It may be sald, you make all men employers, 
and they are very much lifted up tn their own estima 
tion. But you must see, as soon as this is stated, that 
compulsory humility does the character more harm than 
good. It is voluntary and sincere self-abasement that 
beautifies the character and draws down the approval 
of God. 

But the text takes the position of the hireling just as 
we find it, and draws a strong contrast between the 
motive of the hireling ‘‘ whose own the sheep are not” 
and that of: the Good Shepherd who does own the 
sheep: one serves for pay, and the other serves from 
love. But we find these motives running al! through 
life, al] through the daily experiences of every one here 
You know better than I do how some are governed 
by motives of gain, and serve only for the sake of 
the equivalent in dollars and cents or some value, 
while others are led along through life performing their 
duties from a genuine love for them. The thought of 
these two motives is suggested by the gospel of the day, 
and [ would, if possible, hold up this gospel before 
your eyes, this morning, and show you these tworuling 
principles, by one or the other of which every living 
soul must be Jed—one the principle of the hireling’s 
selfish service, the other the principle of the self sacri. 
ficlng Good Shepherd who gave up his life without a 
thought of reward. And when ycu shall have seen 
these two guiding principles, so diverse but so powerful, 
I hope you will ask yourself : ‘‘ Which princip'e rules 
my life and conduct ?” 

I invite your attention first to the diverse motives of 
the hireling and of the Good Shepherd ; and, second, 
to the diverse results which follow from being led by 
them. 

First, the diverse motives of the hireling and of the 
Good Shepherd. 

The motive of the hireling as such is one of fear or 
favor. His aim is to give as little as he can foras much 
as he can get. If you go into a large establishment 
you are not very much surprised to find the young men 
frolicking in business hours, but you know immediately 
that the employer is absent. How many times you 
have been stopped on the streets by a mechanic or 
laborer for the time of day! The hireling is afraid 
that he may give a few moments’ more work than he {fs 
paid for. He longs for the end of the day, and throws 
down his tools in the middle of his work at the first 
stroke of the bell. He sacrifices character for what wil! 
buy meat and drink. He sell his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Now, you find this hireling in every sphere 
of life, particularly in the spiritual sphere. In every- 
day life the wage-earner does well enough when hie 
employer is looking at him. In the spiritual life men 
know that God {is looking at them all the time, and /e 
is a hireling who acts well because God is looking at 
him, while he is a faithful man who does well because 
he loves to do well, doing well because he pleases God 
and not because he fears God or wants God to reward 
him. But, leaving him who serves through fear, let us 
advance a step to those who serve for reward. I cannot 
bring myself to think that there is any one {fn this con- 
gregation who serves God from fear. But we constantly 
find intelligent Christians doing and suffering God’s wi! 
from anticipation of a reward. They do just as the 
wage-earner does—work with their eye on the reward. 
Now, I unhesitatingly assert that such Christians are 
hirelings. They practically make a compact that they 
will obey if they are paid for it. To refer to that 
same legend of which I spoke last Sunday night, 
of the man who came with fire in one hand to 
destroy heaven and with water in the other to ex 
tinguish hell, if heaven were annihilated these hire. 
lings would have no further reason for leading a Chris 
tian life, for there would be no reward, no psy Once 
Mr. Emerson went into an orthodox church anu heard a 
sermon on the Last Judgment. The minister assumed 
that in this life the wicked are successful, that the good 
are miserable, and said that in the future life these 
things would be reversed. In his comments upon this 
Mr. Emerson speaks the truth. Hesays: ‘‘ What was 
the import of this teaching ? What did the preacher 
mean by saying that the good are miserable in this 


present life? Was it that houses and lands, offices, 
wine, horses, dress, luxury..are had by unprincipled 
men, whilst the saintsare poor and despised ; aad that 4 
compensation fs to be made to these lust hereafter, by 
giving them the like yratifications another day—bank 
stock and doubloons, venison and champsygng? This 
must be the compensation intended ; for what else? Is 
it that they are to have leav- to pray and pratse? to 
love and serve men? Why, that they can do now 

The legitimate inference the-listener would draw was - 
We are to have svc/ a good tlme as the s{nuers hav 

now.” Now, Mr. Emerson's conclusions are perfectly 
fair. For the unsuccessful, the sorrowfu!, the hard 

fated, are too often led to endure the present In order t 

have al! these things In the future. The reward they 
seek after {9 a low cowardly ideal. After al! the 
things do the Gentiles seek.” If a Chifstian goce ty 
Africa, or, what is as bad, the shima of New York. to 
do missfonary work, he ts a bireting if ne thinks that 
his reward in heaven {fs to be as much and tntense 
luxury as he has here had of deprivation. This isa etve 
and take. Or it isabout the same asif you hada friend 
of large wealth In the far West who sent his chfidren to 
New York for thelr education, and as if yon solfi 

qu'zed thus : ‘‘ Here’s my chance! I will be as kind ana 
attentive to these children as possible, and shall work 
indefatizgably for their improvement, for, ff I do I 
know I shall bave a handsome _return when thelr 
father hears about it” Werea misstonary 4 hirellag— 
God forbid that I should accuse any of betng such !— 
but were hea hirellig, he would anticipate a reward 
for volunteering to look after God’s children 
of a person fp misfortuse or sorrow, of any o° its 
thousand avd one Xinda Jf he suffers patiently 
because of the extra smount of future comfort &bich 
wil! make up for his present evi!, he is a bireling serv 
ing for pay. If you prom'se me a milifon dollara at 
the end of a year ff I live fn a hovel, half starve myself, 
and shiver from want of clothing, and if I accept the 
offer, I am not deserving of sympathy in my misery—I 
am only serving for pay. That is a parallel case with 
that of the unfortunate who suffer in antictpation of tts 
all being made up the future. Sol say that a man 
who works or suffers in spiritual things for the reward 
he will get fs the same k!nd of 9 hirsling a3 that which 

here in the parable Jesus condemns. 

I am sure that many of you good people have heen 
taking exceptions to wisat I bave sald. But wait till we 
see If there is not some other kind of reward, which per 
haps does not go by that name; or, in other words, 
what shall move u3 to holy llving {f not a reward ? Let 
us see why Christ suffered so much. Surely that wl! 
explain all. ‘‘ Who for the joy that was set before him 
endured the cross, despising the shame” Avgaln, wo 
remember the invitation, ‘‘ Enter thou {nto the joy of 
thy Lord.” Now, what waetbe joy of our Lord ? What 
is {tin heaven? I hbelleve ft Isthe same as when he was 
upon earth. Sometimes a colony will come from some 
far off land to our shores, and build a miniature city, 
where they observe their native customs and manners 
and methods of work. We can judge accurately of 
many things in their country by what we observe of the 
imported customs. Now, most reverently and humbly 
have mavy of us been let so to regard our blessed Lord 
Jesus Christ. He came from the far distant country of 
his Father’s abode, and by his words and works showed 
to the citizens of earth how life was lived tn heaven. 
Among other things, he showed us the j>y fn heaven, 
“the joy of our Lord”? And what was his joy? It 
was to do the wi!! of him who sect him It was to bs 
ever giviog himeelf to others It wasto be what God 
wished him to he. Noone can ever convince me that there 
can be any loftler meaning to the expression, ‘‘ the joy 
that was set befora him,” than his gofng home to his 
Father with the consciousness of having done his will. 
The consciousness of having already done his will ! 
Sweet reward! © God, break from us, dispel with 
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thy warin love, any cioud that may intercept our vision. 


of this as the loftfest. the divinest blessing to which a 
human heart can aspire! The man who in a lifa of 
action or in a ilfe of trying to do or snffer G 
wil! can have no better reward than success In what he 
is trying to do. Jesus safd of the Pharisees who did 
things to be seen of men, ** Vorfly, they Aare thelr re 
ward.” That fa, they want to be seen of men. and are 
seen of them, so they have the reward they seek after. 
Reward, then, {s success !n that of activi-y upoa 
which one fs striving. S»> what is the mfsslonary’s re- 
ward ? I! is not an easy time In heaven because of the 
hard time on earth Notatail That weraa hirelfng’s 
service It is success in what he is attempting the con. 
sclousness of saving souls, complete cony est over xny 
regret concerning hie deprivations, a perf. ct snbmission 
to Gods will, and the satisfaction of knowing that he {s 
dolug what p'eases God. What {sthe reward for the 
mourner, or the person tried by any affi'ction ? Is 
it to be gay {in heaven ? Notat all. That werea bire 
ling’s services. His reward the conscfonsness that he 
is resigned. He 1s trying to besubmiistve. His reward 
is success in so trying—perfect submission. Now, the 
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great bubear of life is the fear of not getting anything 
back ia return for giving ourselves to the world. Yet 
this is the very first princtple in the Christian life. If 
& inan enters upon a spiritual work, and in so doing 
becomes famous, he has « reward ; but suppose he Is 
not sure of having touch:d a single soul, what then ? 
liow much rather would he leave the fame to others, 
provided he had the consclousness that he has tried 
hard to make men better! You remember the prayer 
of the saintly Lord, make others great, make 
me bumble.’ If the reward comes, let it come; but 
that {s not what we are to work for or suffer for. Our 
bustness is to carry out God’s will in our lives and ask 
no questions. The reward will come, of course it will ; 
but men sre so eager about it that it seems as though 
they could not trust God for it. But can any one 
regard our heavenly Father as unfatr or unjust? Is it 
ltke him to take all the service he can get from these 
fecble creatures of his, even though he take ft for Christ's 
sake, and never recognize their falthfulness ? Perish 
such a thought as that! But that fs looking at {t from 
Gods side, and we have no more right to do that than 
we bave to anticipate what course a friend will take for 
some service we have done him. So, Leay, if the reward 
comes, let it come, but let it not be that for which we 
eiveourservice. The bread {s not cast upon the waters 
that it may return again. He that soweth seed does 
not doit that he himself may come again bringing his 
shcaves with him. If Paul refused to plant because he 
could not have the increase, there would be nothing for 
Apollos to water or for God to gather In. if Paul got 
the increase, God would not. If we work for reward 
in the sense of compensation, God {is deprived of the 
giory of our trusting Lim. 

But now it isincumbent on me briefly to speak of this 
eccond thought suggested by the text : the diverse results 
of these two diverse motives. And in epite of my 
crowdlag this along {nto the ‘ew remaining moments I 
have, 1 invite your particular attention to thls point as 
one of especial importance. God meant us to get life 
out of our obedience to iim, as well as to put life into 
it Jesus was the Good Shepherd because he owned 
his sheep. Hoe was, consequently, upon that ownership, 
led to feel a particular drawing toward his sheep. The 
connection was vital. It makes us think of that other 
parable of the vine and {ts branches, and the life giving, 
viial counceticn between the vine and the branches. 
The Lircling connecticn ‘s as {f a forelgn branch were 
tled to the vine witha str'nv. Now, this is the differ- 
ence that runs all through life, In every employment : 
the mere Lireling ts tled to his employment by a string, 
the enthusiastic lover of bis work {s an outgrowth of it— 
there is such a vital connection between the two that 
uot only life flows from him tnto his work, but life act- 
ually flows out of his work into him. And here lies the 
trouble of the typical hireling: he takes no Interest in 
his work, aad gets no life out of it. It{isall give. He 
iz bled to death. No wonder his energy fails, no wonder 
efforts languish, no wonder that, when the novelty of 
the new place wears off, he {s bent upon making an- 
other chaege. You koow how wonderfully God has 
provided for the increasing life of the growing child. 
He has put in him a love for play and amusements. The 
child enters into his sports with all his heart, and you 
would think he was losing all his strength, he comes in 
so tired and sleep3so profoundly. But no; on the con- 
trary, be is getting new life and strength all the time. 
Hle becomes a fully developed. muscular man. Where 
did he get his great vitality? He vot it from his play. 
Now, God has provided similarly for man. God has 
given him work to do, and God wants him to get char- 
ac'er avd spiritual vitality out of his work, just as the 
boy gets physical life out of his play. So also from 
our crosses, frcm our trials, from our j>ys, as well as 
from our cccupations, God wants us to get spiritual life 
and strength. Now, sce the diverse results of the two 
motives of the hireling and the lover of his work. 
The hirelipg wants to get as much as poestble from 
his werk, to which be vives as iittle as possible, and 
he gets uothing—he gives more than he gets. On 
the contrary, the lover of his work gives as 
much of almse!lf as he can, without a thought of 
the return, snd he reaps abundant Iife—he really gete 
more than he gives. Truly ‘‘to him that hath shall be 
given, but from him tbat bath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath.” I have often regarded with 
curlosity that invitation of Christ to those ‘“‘ that labor 
and are heavy jaden.” Itis, ‘‘ Take my yoke upon you, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.” But it now 
seems to me that this sccond thought of our text ex- 
plains the yoke. It is, ‘. Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden’ —-come unto me, ye hirelings ; 
come untome, ye who are working or svffering for the 
reward, ani I will give you rest. I shall not give you 
lees to do. I shall not remove you from your dutles, 
ycur werk, your suffering, your pains. {[ shall leave 
you just where youure. Buttakemy yoke. Dothings 
in my way. The way you work makes you lose your 
interest and your courage. Do thingsin my way: the 
same work, the same sufferlfng, but work and suffer ag 


I would. Do it because it is God’s will. Throw your- 
self into it. Give yourself up to it, if it is your work ; 
give yourself up to God, if {tis suffering. Geta vital, 
interested, life-returning as well as life-giving connec- 
tion with your work. Then will you have rest. That 
is the way I both work and rest. ‘‘Come unto me, all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden. . . . Take my yoke 
upon you, and ye shail find rest to your soul.” . 

Is Jesus saying to any of us, Ye will not come unto 
me and learn to do God’s will, with eyes shut to 
everything else, that ye may have life? Let us listen 
and obey, for ‘‘ he that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” 

Dear friends. I have tried to preach Christ to you this 
morning, and I have presented to you what appear to 
me as the most central and the most precious truths of 
the Gospel. May God bless these trembling words to 
the comfort or quickening of some souls here who are 
looklag for help ! 


RUKMABAI AND CHILD MARRIAGE. 


HE great interest felt in regard to Rukmabal {no 

India and elsewhere is due partly to her own 
heroic resistance to a revolting custom, and partly to the 
connection between her case and the movement, just 
beginning, to modify the evil results of child marriage 
throughout Indfa. 

The facts are ihus briefly summed up by the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian College Magazine :” 

‘*‘ Rukmabai was married at the age of eleven, without her 
consent, without at that age the possibility of consent. 
Having received a liberal education, she, on her husband’s 
claiming her, refused to live with him. The law was 
appealed to, and the question came up for decision before 
Mr. Justice Pinkey, who dismissed the suit of the husband 
on the ground of eqnity rather than in accordance with 
Hindu law. This decision was hailed by all the advocates 
of marriage reform asa distinct step toward the realiza- 
tion of their hopes. An appeal was, however, preferred, 
and the case was sent back by the Court of Appeal to the 
High Court ‘of Bombay] for decisionon the ground that the 
learned judge was in error, and the action could lie; and 
the Court below was directed to try 1ton the facts. A new 
decision was given by Mr. Justice lFarran in favor of the 
plaintiii, and Rukmabai was ordered to live with her hus- 
band, or, failing compliance within one month, to go to 
prison for a period of six months. KRukmabai, acting 
doubtless on the counsel of her advisers, refused to obey, 
and, failing an appeal which she has made, is prepared for 
the latter alternative. On the decision itself little can be 
said. Even the most sanguine are hardly surprised, though 
disappointed, at the result. There could be little doubt 
from the outset what a decision given in accordance with 
the strict letter of Hindu jaw must be, although the more 
ardent Hindu reformers hoped that the appeal would be 
decided on the ground of equity, asin Mr. Justice Pinkey’s 
decision,”’ 

It must be remembered that the man to whom she 
was to be thus forcibly given is nothing but an igno- 
rant, uneducated fellow, and a ccnsumptive at that. 
At the same time Rukmabai herself realizes that the 
battle she is fighting is not for her own happiness alone, 
but also for the rights and happinces of her Hindu sis 
ters throughout the land. She has written a long letter 
in which, after detailing her own grievances, she ex- 
plains the state of the Hindu marriage law, and appeals 
to the Queen “‘ to sigualize the Jubilee year of her reign 
by procuring the passing of an enactment that hence- 
forth the courts in India shall not enforce marriages 
between boys under twenty and giris under fifteenjagie,, 

It is noteworthy that the native press js largely agatg 


the final judgment, and that some even view her Re 3 
martyr. So emphatic !s this expression of sympathy 


needs no mirror.’ It is a shame that, althou this 
matter is as clear as the noonday sun, Iad as not 
already shaken off this evil custom.” 

An eminent writer in the ‘‘ Indian Spectator ” says, 
from a Hindu point of view : 


‘*If Rukmabat did not consent to be given in marriage to 
the man who now claims her as his wife, then the judgment 
of the Court, under which she may be sent to jail, is more 
preposterous and urjast than the judgment of the Jews 
who convicted Jesus and got him crucified. I look upon 
Rukmabai as a redeemer of the girl-wives of 'ndia, offering 
herself as a sacrifice for her sisters of India. Let us hope 
this lamb of our merciful Father may do as much good as 
Jesus has conferred on his people. Her confinement in 
jail for six months, and her release thereafter under the 
Wwarraut of the Proconsuls of the British Empire, presided 
over by the greatest Matron that the world ever produced, 
will, 1 have no doubt, bring about the emancipation of cur 
Hindu sisters. I hope and trust that, if not in her mother- 
land, at least in a distant land, a Saint Paul or a Mary 
Magdalene will spring up to avenge her sacrifice by secur- 
ing the happiness of her sisters. If there is anything that 
I can do to soften the rigors of her imprisonment, I shal! be 
happy to do so, as [ look upon her confinement as the result 
of the national sin of having violated the pure, liberal, and 
just laws of our starlike Rishio. This event evidences the 
fulfillment of the prophecy mentioned in our Shastras ; viz. 
that in this era persons not cognizant of the law shall 
ascend royal seats and shall administer as law that which 
is no law. (Bhagavat, 12th Skanda.)’’ 


that a Christian editor writes: ‘‘‘A sore on sg) th 


More to the point is the following from ‘‘ The Ben. 
galee,” which is regarded as well representing the pre. 
vailing opinion : | 

** It is impossible forus .. . to view with unconcern the 
circumstances of a case which revealg more than anything 
else has yet done the urgent necessity of an important 
social reform. ... It teaches a moral which we would do 
well to lay to heart. If Rukmabai had been more fortnu- 
nately wedded, and in the maturity of years, she would 
probably have been, with her accomplishments and her 
talents, the center of a prosperous and happy family, cheer- 
ing her home and drawing to herself in an unstinted 
measare the affections of hcr husband andof her relations. 
She would not have been the inmate of a prison. Apart 
from other objections, child marriage perpetuates an out 
rage upon womanpkind. So unnatural is the institution 
that, in the most solemn event of life, the party most deeply 
concerned has no voice. An ordivary contract becomes 
void if one of the contracting parties is of immature years. 
But the most solemn contract of life, one of the most holy 
sacraments of religion, is performed by babes and strip 
lings. Nothing is more i!logical, nothing more disastrous, 
from whatever point of view we may choose to look at the 
matter. Let the problem of child marriage be boldly con. 
fronted, let public opinion be prepared on the subject, and 
its disappearance will mark the dawn of a happy and a new 
era in the social as also in the political history of the coun. 
try.”’ 

Three opinions are expressed as to the ¢ffect Rukma-. 
bal’s imprisonment will have on her future relation to 
her husband. One is that after {mprisonment con 
tinued refusal to live with him would make her con. 
tinually Hable to renewed punishment; another, that 
this would be contrary to English law, though perhaps 
in accordance with the Indian c{vil code ; still another, 
tbat, in the absence of clearly defined law, the case 
would be decided on grounds of equity, and that no 
judge would enforce a constant!y recurring cause of 
action. 

The English ‘‘ Statesmau ” deplores the mixing up of 
Rukmabal’s grievance with iofant marriages as liable to 
produce ‘‘a deep and just sense of outrage in the minds 
of the people.” But the absurdity of this notion {s not 
only refuted by the words of ‘‘ The Bengalee”’ quoted 
above, it {s also Indicated by the character of the per- 
sons supporting Rukmabel’s cause: they are not the 
restless graduates of the Indian universities at all, but 
from the more conservative Hindu element. 

A Rukmabai Defense Committee has been formed in 
Bombay, consisting of European and native gentlemen 
and ladies, to rafse subscriptions, secure the co opera- 
tion of people {n various parts of India and England, 
and enlist the support of the Iccal press. They have 
granted the sum of $200 for Rukmabal's appeal to the 
High Court, and refused an application for the taxed 
costs of the plaintiff, the husband. Ata single meeting 
the members themeelves subscribed $450. And they 
are prepared, {f necessary, to prepare and forward a 
memorial to the Government of Indla. 

This widespread interest on thé part of the Hindu 
people {s a very hopeful indication of. the spread of 
enlightening influences among them. A few years ago 
certain missionarfes of Western India, especially the 
Rev. R. Hume, exerted themselves to secure legal 
protection for female converts who were persecuted by 
heathen husbands to whom they had been given in 
childhood ; but the Government felt unable to do any. 
thing until native public op{nion and social custom 
should change. We rejoice to see afgns of such a 

of sentiment. Joun 8. CHANDLER, 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
CHRISTIANS AT WORK. 


N international convention or conference for the 

development and encouragement of practical 
Christian work wil! be held in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York Clty, for eight days, September 21 
28, inclusive. It is under the direction of the Com- 
mittee for Christian Workers in the United States and 
Canada, who were appointed at a similar assembly in 
Chicago, June, 1887. It will be composed of mission 
workers in cities and towns, evangeiists, superintendents 
and workers in city evangelization agencies, Bible 
readers, Sunday school workers, prison missfonaries, 
Christian temperance workers, pastors of churches, 
Christian business men, and others engaged or interested 
in practical home Caristian work among the unevangel- 
ized classes who are not reached by the ordinary work 
of the church. The ot ject of the convention 1s a better 
acquaintance of such workers with each other and 
with their various missionary operations, and consulta 
tion and conference concerning the best methods for 
the advancement of missionary labors among the masses 
in the cities and towns In America. 

The Committee announce that already arrangements 
have been made by which a number of the moat promi- 
nent evangelists and mission workers will be present 
from different paris of the country. Among these are 
the Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, New York City Missionary 
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Aug. 4, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


the Rev. Joslah Strong, General Secr-tary 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States; the Rev. 
G F. Pentecost, the well-known evangelist; the Rev. 
D. A. Reed, President School for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass.; Mayor W. H. Howland, Toronto 
Mission Union, Toronto, Canada; and the Rev. A T. 
Pierson, pastor of Bethany Presbyterlan Church, Pails- 
delphia, Pa. The presence, also, of a large number of 
other earnest and capable though less widely known 
workers 1s assured. The singing will be conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. George C Stebbins. 

Some of the subjects which are to be discussed are : 
‘* Training of Theological Students in Mission Work,” 
‘‘The McAll Mission Methods and Their Application to 
American Citles,” ‘‘ Ministerial Training, Defects and 
Remedies,’ ‘‘ Work for the Young, Boys’ Clubs and 
Mission Sunday-Schools,” ‘‘ Prison Work Among 
Women,” ‘‘ Woman’s Work,” ‘‘ Child Saving Work, or 
Children’s Reformatories,’ ‘‘ Rescue of Fallen Women,” 
‘The Use of Tracts,” ‘‘Gospel Wagons aod Tent 
~ Work,”, ‘‘How to Get and Train Workers,” ‘‘ The 
Ideal Church for the People,” ‘‘ The Caste Spirit as a 
Hindrance in Christian Work,” ‘‘The Housing of the 
People in Relation to Christian Work,” ‘‘ The Care of 
Diecharged Prisoners,” and others of like {mport. 
Taere will also be an exhibit of building plans for 
missfon halls or buildings, and of printed — in use 
by the varfous workers. 

The names of those intending to be present may be 
sent and letters of inquiry may be addressed to the 
Secretary, the Rev. John C. Collins, New Haven, Conn. 


Soclety ; 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 


7° SO often receive letters asking, ‘*‘ What is the Schooi of 
Christian Philosophy ”’’ that I ask your indulgence to 
answer through your paper. 

The American Institate of Christian Philosophy is an 
institution having its headquarters in New York. Its object 
is to investigate the most important questious of philosophy 
aud science, more especially those that bear upon the great 
truths revealed in Holy Scripture. Monthly lectures are 
regularly delivered in the city; but in the summer it efflo- 
resces into a Summer School], which gives an opportunity 
for a reunion of its members and friends. | 

This year the School will be held at Key East, N. J., from 
Auust 16 to Angust 25, with the following list of exercises : 

Tuesday, Auyust p.mM.—A Reception of the Faculty 
of the School and the Officers and Members of the Institate, 
to which the public are invited. 

Wednesday, August 17.—‘*Some Modern Aspects of 
Skepticism,’’ by Lyman Abbott, D.D., Fditor of The _— 
tian Union, New York. 

Thursday. August 18 —'* History a Demonstration under 
the Moral Law,” by the Rev. sieamacs F. Riggs, A.M., Bergen 
Po'nt, N. J. 

Friday, August 1!) —‘‘ Paul’s Psychology,’’ by Isaac &. 
Hopkins, , D D.,.President of Emory College, Oxford, 
(Ga. 

_ Saturday, August 4 —‘‘ Anniversary,’’ Addresses by the 
President, the Rev. Dr. Deems, and other genticmen. 

Sanday, August 21.—Arrangements for Divine Service to 
_ be announced hereafter. 

Monday, August 22.—‘' Physical Theories of the Mind,’’ 
by James T. Bixby, D.D , Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tuesday, August 23.—‘* Body and Will,’’ by A. H. Brad. 
ford, D D., Montclair, N. J. 

Wednesday, August 24—‘' An Unwritten Chapter in 
Theistic Logic,’’ by Professor Alexander T. Ormand, Ph.D, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Thursday, August 25,—‘' The Absolute a Person,’’ by 
Thomas Hill, D.D, LL.D., former President of Harvard 
University. 

Key East is easily reached by frequent railway communi- 
cation from New York and Philadelphia. 

All Christian men and women who are interested in the 
production and circulation of a literature both intellectual 
and religious, and which stands for a defense of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, are invited to attend the School. 
‘Lhe lectures are all free. For more particular information 
address Mr. Charles M. Davis, Secretary, 4 Winthrop Place, 
New York City. CHARLES Deems, President. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
| The Kditors will be glad to recewe wiles of res for these columns, | 


The cable informs us that in the farewell address made 
to his congregation by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, im- 
mediately before leaving England, he said that the only con- 
sideration that could induce him to remain in America was 
that there were no dissenters there. Every one in America 
stood according to his worth. In England a dissenter was 
obliged to apologize for himself. Dr. Parker has received 


scores of letters wishing him godspeed. Mr. Gladstone 


wrote wishing him a safe and happy visit to America. 
—The library of the late Rev. Archibald Alexander Hodge, 
D.D , Professor of Didactic and Polemic Thology in Prince- 


ton Theological Seminary, has been, with the exception of 
a few volumes retained by the family of the deceased, 
presented to Lincoln University. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Charch of the Redeemer at 
Merrick, L.I., was consecrated by Bishop Littlejohn last 
week, 


under Mr. Whittle’s direction. 


—The old building of the Bedford Avenue M. EF. Church 
in Brooklyn has been purchased by a former pastor, the 
Rev. J. J. White, and will probably be used again for 
church purposes. 

—The last religious services to be held ir the old church 
cf Newton, N J., took place on Sunday of last week. This 
is the oldest church edifice in New Jersey, it having been 
erected in 1771, and having been used as a place of worship 
continuously ever since. Tradition says that Washington 
and his staff once worshiped in it while on their way from 
Morri!stown to Pennsyivania. The congregation bas erected 
a new place of worship, but will keep the old building 
intact. 

—Inapeaper on ‘Sunday Newspapers’? read last week 
before the Ocean Grove gathering by the Kev. Dr. Carroll, 
he said that the Sunday newspaper 1s not a necessity. ‘The 
character of the Sanday newspaper is not such as to com- 
mend it. There is money in it. It wi!l demoraliz: the 
church. Its influenceis wholly secular, and sooner or later 
the Sunday newspaper will undermine the church. The 
Sunday newspaper on the average is of a distinctly lower 
tone now than the week-day issue. 

—The National Reform Association at Ocean Greve last 
week passed resolutions in favor of reform in Sunday laws 
and divorce laws, and in favor of the extension of the 
suffrage to women, the recognition of God in the Consti- 
tution, and the pushing on of the temperance movement. 

—The Rev. Dr. W. F. Adams, lately rector of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Vicksburg, Miss, has left that town aud come 
North to assume the Bishopric of Easton, Md., to which he 
was some time azo elected. It seems to be agreed that he 
is not disqualified by having once resigned a missionary 


bishopric. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


. —All Saints’ Memorial Church, in New Milford, Conn., is 
to be lighted by electricity. It is said to bethe first Fpis- 
copal church in the United States to be thus lighted. 

— Litigation is goipg on in Worcester, Maas , in regard to 
the rights of the First Congregational Charch in the Com- 
mon adjoining the chnrch building, it being questioned 
whether the long use of the Common by the parish for the 
purpese of hitching borses, etc., has given ita legal! title. 
Senator Hoar is the counsel for the church. 

—Mr. Moody’s Schoo) for Christian Workers has at 
length, through the efforts of its Treasurer, Charles Marsh, 
and the Rev. D. A. Reed, and aided by its many friends, 
raised the amount necessary to pay off the interest bearing 
debt. Since April 1 sums have been subscribed amounting 
to nearly $20,000. 

—The Hartford Young Men’s Cbristian Association has 
375 active members. 

—A cable dispatch to friends at Springfield, Mass., 
announces the death at Jaffoa, Ceylon, of Susan Reed, wife 
of the Rev. W. W. Howland, for torty-two years missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. in that field. Mrs. Howland graduated 
at Mount Holyoke Seminary in 1849, and was a teacher there 
until her marriage in 1845 She leavessix children, of whom 
the Rev. W. 8. Howland is missionary in Ceylon, Miss 
Susan R. Howland principal of a girls’ boarding-school 
there, and the Rev. John Howland missionary tn Mexico. 

—The Connecticut Valley Sanday-School and Chantauqna 
Assembly was held at the camp ground in Northampton, 
Mass., last week. Among the exercises which attracted 
special interest were a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Josiah 
Strong on ‘* The Spiritual Crisis in America’’ and an illus- 
trated lecture by Yan Phou Lee, the Chinese student who 
has this year carried off such high honors at Yale. 

—The Rev. Rassell Jennings, of Deep River, Mass., has 
given 34,000 as a permanent endowment to the Baptist 
church in Lyme. The income of this fund jis to be used 
toward paying the minister’s salary. 

—The Episcopal church at Piedmont, Mass, has jast 
undergone alterations and improvements costing about 
$4 000. 

—Plans have been prepared for two stone towers for &t. 
Paul’s Church, New Haven. Whenthe church was built, 
some forty or fifty years ago, the design was taken from 
that of the Henry IV. chapel at the great English university, 
but instead of the stone towers which grace the original, 
wooden towers were erected. The present designs will, when 
carried into effect, complete the eriginal plans. 

-—About four hundred people were present at the ninth 
annual gathering of Unitarian grove-meeting associations 
at the Weir:, N. H., last week. 

: WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Japanese Methodis's of San Francisco, Cal., gave 
over *400 for missions, and now have contributed $1,000 
toward fitting up the building they have rented in which to 
hold services. 

—Fvangelistic work is diligently prosecuted during sum- 
mer in Chicago. Major Whittle and Mr. E W. Bliss will 
remain and work right along with other evangelists. A 
large tent will be purchased, with funds now collected, in 
which meetings will be held in various parts of the city, 
About 3 000 converts have 
united with the various churches as the result of Mr. 
Moody’s meeting in that city. 

—A tablet has been placed in the chapel of St. Faith, 
Westminster Abbey, in memory of Bishop Mcllivaine and 


of the shelter given there to his remains by Dean Stanley 


while on the way from Italy to Onto. It bears the follow- 
iog inscription: *‘In this chapel, during Faster week of 
1873, by request of the Dean, Arthur Penryhno Stanley, rested 
the remains of the Right Reverend Charies Pettit McIlvaine, 
D.D , D.C.1L. (Oxon), LL.D. (Cam_), Bishop of Ohio, U. 8. A., 
on their way from Florence, Where be died, to their inter- 
ment in his own diocese. This tablet commemorates au 
honor paid a prelate widely respected and deeply beloved, 
whose life and work helped to draw together Eagland and 
America in one communion of faith and love.”’ 


Sooxs AN D UTHORS. 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The present volumes bring the history down to 1715, 
Despite some serious defects, this work {is 4 valuable 
contribution to history, and, it is probable, will consti 
tute a standard authority upon the epoch of which it 
treats. These defects are two. The author's style ts 
verbose, and his point of view is insular and Anylican. 
The six volumes could be compacted into three to 
advantaxe. Mr. Lecky writes as one who does aot 
know that art is long and time Is fleeting. The first 
paragraph of chapter xxilf. is an illustration. Ii {s 
sometimes very well, in a serles of articles in & m»ga- 
zine, to connect what is to follow with what nas gone > 
before ; but to interject into the middle of a history half 
a page of statement of the autbor’s purpose, and the 
extent to which he has departed from it and the reasons 
for such departure, is certainly not justifiable, hardly 
pardonable. He seems to us also to lack historical per 
spective ; to give undue and needless space to topics 
which might safely be dismissed in far fewer words 
He devotes six pages to an abstract of Burke's ‘*‘ Re 
flections on the French Revolution.” That monograpi 
is a valuable contribution to the political thought of the 
eighteenth century, and an acquaintance with it is 
essential to a real comprehension of the effect of that 
Revolution on English thought, and of the difference 
between English and French political habits of thought 
and action. But for the genera! reader the esserce of 
Burke’s paper might have been put in much jess com- 
pass, while it was quite safe to agsume that any rea! 
student of history would either have the works of 
Burke in his library or could easily obtain them In 
short, Mr. Lecky gives too much for the genera) reader, 
and it was not possible to give enough for the siudent. 
Mr. Lecky writes, too, as a Conservative, if not asa Tory. 
He is, above all else, an Englishman. The British con- 
stitution and the British habit of political thought fs 
his standard of judgment. In every respect fm which 
the French Revolution does not come into harmony 
with that standard it seems to him at fault. He 
rarely, we think never, rises to a height waich 
enables him to survey Continental politics from a | 
truly philosophic point of view. In his genera! in 
terpretation of the rise of the democratic sptrit in 
Europe he is for this reason Inferfor, not merely to 
the French De Tocqueville and the Liberal Thomas 
Erskine May, but even to the Tory Sir Henry Maine. 
Among the more interesting chapters in these volumés 
are the two which treat of the French Revolution, and 
the author's panorama of that great drama gives in a 
comparatively «mall compass an excelient summary of 
the events down to the fifght and arrest of the King. 
But in his interpretation of these events and the!r deep 
significance, and in his apprehension of the causes, 
political and moral, which led to them, he is super- 
ficial when compared with H. Morse Stephens and John 
Morley. It is true that Louls XVI. made from 
time to time great concessions to the popular demand ; 
true that he was not deliberately treacherous and false 
as was Charles I. of England; true that the popular 
demands were some of them unreasouable and ended in 
a total destruction of social order; but it {gs also true 
that, like Charles I., Louls XVI. was under the contro! 
of a wife who never really vacillated, who from first to 
last was treacherous and false, whose political {ntluence 
was evil, and only evil, and that continually, and that 
the King’s policy reflected the tergiversation of a woman 
who lacked both the strength of masculinity and the 
conscience and fidelity to truth which {in woman often 
takes the place of masculine courage in the prosecution 
of a well-defined policy. He was, therefore, neither 
true nor politic ; and he lost his life for the same reason 
that Charles I. lost his: because he was adjudged « 
traitor to his own people, a betrayer of his nation, and 
a liar; a judgment formed not without reason. Nor 
does {t seem to us that Mr. Lecky sufficlently recogaizas 
the religious differences in the condition of France and 
England. Both countries passed from absolutism to 
constitutional government, but by very different proc- 
esses. This{s not alone, as Mr. Lecky-would have us 
believe, because Englishmen are regulated by thelr prej- 
udices, and in their reforms never cut loose from the 
traditions of the past ; it is also, and yet more, bscause 
England had a great Protestant population which had 
learned to think for {itself under Purltan education aud 
influences—influences that were carried down into the 
revolutiouary elements of soclety by the Wesleyan re- 
vival, while in France the Protestant element bad been 
destroyed by massacre and exile, and no spiritual force 
was left in the nation capable of either guiding the 
educated and wealthy classes or restraining the tgno- 
rant and impassioned classes. The Hnoglish statesmen 
were at least respectable, and many of them were 
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virtuous, if not spiritually religious ; while Mirabeau, 
the one statesman whom the Revolution produced, was 
neither. Mr. Lecky is a profound and vigorous disbe- 
Hever in democracy, and portrays with considerab'e 
power ‘* the difficulifes of asystem which invests a mere 
numerical msjority with absolute power” (p. 358); but 
if, as Mr. Lecky truly says, Rousseau did not face these 
difficultles—indced, R usseau was not a man to face 
dittisulties of any kind—neither does Mr. Lecky face the 
difficulties of those systems which confer that absolute 
power on a monarch, an ollgarchy, a hferarchy, or an 
aristocracy ; and it was these difficulties which brought 
France into anarchy, and would have brought England 
into anarchy also if it had not been for the conserving 
forces of a Protestant religion and an Anglo-Saxon 
common sense. Supreme power must be pleced some- 
where: and so Jong as man is imperfect there is difii- 
culty in plecing it anywhere. 

We have spoken heretofore so highly of Mr. Lecky’s 
work that we have here given the greater spac: to crit- 
Over against these defects, however, 
must be put, in any just judgment of the work, Mr. 
Lecky’s rare power cf accumu'ation and arrangement 
of facts: arrangement not for dramatic effect but for 
practical Instruction. This faculty he possesses in an 
unusuai degree; it is perhaps seen in its best exercise in 
his ‘‘ History of Morals,” but it is exhibited to good 
advantege chapter xxiii, on Dress and Manners, 
Popular Amusements, Art, Etucation, etc. Any man 
who sighs for the good old times, and thinks the world 
is morally degenerating, will fiad this chapter interest- 
ing as wel] as instructive reading. Gambling was com- 
mon, so was hard drinking. ‘‘ There were hackney 
coachmen who derived their chief gains from cruising 


at late hours through cer!aiu quarters of the town for 


the purpese of pickiog up drunken gentlemen.” Fence 
ing declined, but the love of boxing increased, and 
‘the brutalitfes of the pr!z2 ring were never more popu- 
lar than in the latter half of the efghteenth century.” 
These specifications may suffice to illustrate certain 
phases of English life in the latter part of the last cent- 
ury which Mr. Lecky has described with great ampll- 
fication ; nor were they counterbalanced by any such 
great moral movements as those of our time against 
gambling, drinking, and the liquor traffic. 

It is difficult to say whether the efghteenth or the 
nineteenth century has been the more critical one in the 
world’s history. The first was a seed-planter, the sec- 
ond acultivator. Nos'ngle religious movement of the 
latter century has had so far-reaching an {ofluenc? on 


~ human destiny as the Wesleyan revival ; no single polit- 


ical movement parallels in its practical infiuence on 
mankind the French and American revolutions, which 
may indeed be regarded philosophically as parts o7 the 
one great democratic uprising. And the end and 
fruition are not yet seen of thece two great movements ; 
of Methodism, which may be briefly described as de- 
mocracy applied to spiritual affairs, or of the two great 
revolutions of the Latin and Anglo Saxon races, which 
may be briefly described as democracy appiled to pollt. 
ical affairs. To understand the nineteenth century 
movements an understanding of the elghte: ath century 
is indispensable ; and to a patient student, or to a man 
skiliful to use a book which he has not time to read in 
fu)l, we know of no work for a study of the movements 
of the eighteenth century to be compared with this as 


yet unfinished work of Mr. Lecky. 


The Margin of Profits. How It Is Divided, What Jart 
of the Present Hours of Labor Can Now be Spared. By 
Edward Atkinson. (New York: (. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 
This book, which contains Mr. Atkinson’s now famous 
address before tiie Central Labor Lyceum of Boston, and 
the reply of Mr. i. M. Chamberlain, is published as one of 
the ‘‘ Questions of the Day”’ series. The argument pre- 
sented by Mr. Atkinson has already been considered by 
The Christian Union. It is the strongest presentation yet 
made of the claims of those who gay that there is no labor 
question except in the minds of selfish agitators and senti- 
mental reformers. Mr. Atkinson confines himself princi- 
pally to statistics. Unfortunately, the field which he exam- 
ines is a very limited one. He shows what the profits are 
in the business of manufacturing cotton, but makes no 
examination of the relation of profits to labor in the rail- 
road industry, for instance, or the industry of agriculture, 
or mining, or honse-renting. He makes no reference to any 
of the statistics collected by the European governments, 
and is apparently unfamiliar with them. As was shown in 
The Christian Union, his argument, thongh strongly put 
and the best that can be made, is partial and unsatisfac- 
tory. But the strongest part of the volame before us as an 
argument for the claims of the capitalists is not the strength 
of Mr. Atkinson’s argument, but the weakness of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s. Mr. Chamberlain has not even Mr. Atkin- 
son’s knowledge regarding the profits of a special branch 
of industry. Apparently he has no knowledge of statistics 
at all. He attempts in a weak way to break down the force 
of Mr. Atkingon’s argument as drawn from the cotton buai- 
ness, but instead of trying to show that statistics are on 
bis side, he contents himself with saying that statistics do 
not prove anything at all. His argument is smart enough, 
in the cheapest sense of the word smart. He tells several 
jokes, and arraigns capitalists, His speech might attract 


applause from a crowd thoroughly in sympathy with him, 
but it is no argument, and contains the very worst of bad 
political economy. Apparently a follower of Mr. George, 
he has missed the point of the most valuable part of Mr. 
George’s work—that in which Mr. George shows the fallacy 
of Ricardo’s ‘‘iron law of wages.’’ He says: ‘‘ We know 
that the more expensive we are, the higher our wages will 
be. For that is determined by the cost of living. If all 
laborers could save in cooking, the employers would profit 
by the saving, not the workmen.”’ If this be true, then the 
more extravagant workmen are, the more they spend on 
clothes and drinking, the higher their wages will be. But 
the truth is, as Mr. George has shown, that the wages of a 
laborer are in proportion to the wealth which he produces ; 
and if he produces more than he spends, and saves the 
Lalance, he can work out his own emancipation. There is 
no heaven-ordained law that the wages of the laborer shall 
sink to a level which barely suffices to keep the laboring 
population in existence. It is because sensible people dis- 
believe Rtcardo’s ‘iron laws’’ that they hope, with Mr. 
Chamberlain, that the condition of labor will be bettered. 


The Dicticnary of Religion. An Encyclopedia of Christian 


and other Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, 
Keclesiastical Yerms, Llistory, Biography, etc. Edited by the 
Rev. William Benham, B.D., F.8.A. (New York: Cassell 
& Co.) The preface tells us that this work was undertaken 
and begun by the Rev. J.H. Blunt. It has been carried out 
by the present editorin aspirit quite different from that 
which has characterized Mr. Blunt’s dictionaries. ‘‘ lhe 
standpoint is, as will be naturally expected, that of ortho- 
dox Christianity, as generally understood by intelligent 
members of the Church of England. But endeavor has been 
made to accurately and fairly describe doctrines and prac- 
tices far removed from that, in a simply informative rather 
than dogmatic spirit. As regards other Christian denomti- 
nations, it has been deemed right that they should be de- 
scribed as they themselves would desire, and that their own 
views and reasons should be fairly given, rather than any 
view taken of them by others. Considerable trouble has 
been taken to secure this, and to fairly set forth the Noncon- 
formist view of those great questions which divide their com- 
munions from that of the Church of England.’’ Mr. Blant’s 
dictionaries were chiefly valuable as a representation of the 
extreme High Church view of theological questions. It 
appears to us, from an examination of some articles in this 

ictionary on disputed points and the non-spiscopal 
organizations, that Mr. Benham has succeeded in the en- 
deavor which be has described in the quotation given 
above. The dictionary, which comprises 1,148 pages, treats 
only of church history and doctrine and correlated topics ; 
articles of purely Scriptural history, topography, and exe- 
geais are excluded. It is, in size, smaller than Harper’s 
‘* Religions Dictionary,’’ and considerably smaller than the 
Schaff-Herzog inthree yolumes, but, as it will be seen, coyv- 
ers less ground. 


Apologetics ; or, the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By 
J.H.A. Ebhard, Ph.D., D.D. Vol. Il. (New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford.) We have some time since given our read- 
ers somo account of the first volume of this work. The 
second volume discusses Darwinism, materialism, and 
pantheism, and then proceeds to a discussion of Christian- 
ity as compared with other old religions. The author does 
not object to theistic evolution, but to the notion that the 
present order of the universe has proceeded from a more 
primitive form of lifein a purely mechanical way and with- 
out tendency or plan. In short, he antagonizes the evolution 
of Haeckel rather than thatof Darwin. As against what 
we may call the Buckle theory of history he maintains the 
freedom of the individual will, conceding certatn limitations 
upon that freedom. The introduction to the second part of 
his work, which begins in about the middle of the present 
volume, indicates his purpose in his review of comparative 
religions; namely, to afford the historical evidence of the 
fact of an actual fall from God by means of which the up- 
ward development of man has beencomplicated. The book 
is thoroughly scholarly, though not, in the strict sense of the 
term, scientific. It is not an independent inquiry into the 
facts either of nature or of life for the purpoee of ascertain- 
ing their significance, but rather an examination of those 
facts by acritic of certain philosophical theories deduced 
from them, his avowed object being a scientific vindication 
of Christianity. For the student of modern problems in 
thought the book will be a valuable contribution. 


Encyclopedia of Living Divines and Christian Workers of 
Al! Denominaticns in Europeand America. Being a Supple- 
ment to Schaff-/lerzog’s Cyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. 
Edited by the Rev. Pailip Schaff, LL.D., and the Rev. 8. M. 
Jackson, MA. (New York: Fank & Wagnalls.) This 
volume is supplemental to the Schaff-Herzog Cyclopedia. 
It is hardly a necessary supplement forthe general student, 
but is vainable as an addition to our numerous dictionaries 
of biography. In criticism it is far less comprehensive 
than Allibone’s famous dictionary, and in the maio gives 
simply a brief epitome of the life anda list of the works 
of the various living religious writers, with a very brief 
characterization of their school, which seems to us to be 
generally characterized by great fairness. 


The Early Tudors: /lenry VII. and Henry VIII. By the 
Rey. C. E. Moberly. With Mapsand Pians. (New Yerk: 
Scribner’s Sons.) This is the latest volume in the ‘‘ Epochs 
of Modern History ’’—a very admirable series, as our read- 
ers have already learned. The epoch of Henry VII. and 
VILL. was a turning-point in English history, and this vol- 
ume appears to give a very fair account of that epoch 
based on a thorough knowledge of the events of which it 
treats. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Some unpublished letters written by Charles Dickens 
are in the hands of the printer. They were addressed to a 
former contributor to ‘‘ Household Words.’’ 

—One of'the most thoughtful of recent contributions 15 
periodical literature is Mrs. Mary Parmele’s article on 
‘*Relation the Ultimate Trath,’’ in a recent issue of the 
**Forum.’’ 

—Mr. Raskin will write the preface of a new sixpenny 
illustrated magazine to be published in England under the 
name of *‘ Atalanta,’’ and Andrew Lang and Rider Hagrard 
will contribute to the first number. 

—Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson is spending the 
summer at Florence, at the Villa Brichierl, mentioned by 
Mrs. Browning in ‘‘ Aurora Leigh.’’ She thinks that poet 
has not done justice to the splendid view commanded from 
the terrace. . 

—A writer in the ‘*Epoch’’ states that Mark Twain's 
mood in writing is just the reverse of Baurroughs’s. Ile 
says that he cannot write in the cold months. Polnting 
from his billiard-room, one March day, down to the sum 
mer-house in sight, he said: ‘* There, when I can get in thar, 
with the leaves and birds about me, I can write. In the 
winter I can do nothing that suits me.’’ 

—Ginn & Co. announce the publication of a new edition 
of the first three books of Homer’s ‘“‘Iliad,’’ edited by 
Professor Seymour, of Yale. In the notes illustrations have 
been drawn freely from the Old Testament, Virgil, and Mil. 
ton. This is certainly a step in the right direction. Homer 
should be studied as a piece of literature, and not, as Pro | 
fessor Harkness once said, as ‘‘an exhibition of the cor 
rectness of the Greek grammar.’’ 

—QOne of the most convenient of recent editions of Shake. 
speare is the Victoria’? (New York:. Macmillan & Co), 
which takes its place among the Jubilee publications. [tis 
issued in three smal! octavo volumes, clearly printed tn 
double columns, and contains the complete works of the 
great poet, at the low price of $5. The text used is snb- 
stantially that of the admirable Cambridge edition of Shake- 
speare, and to this text isadded a very complete glossary, 
one of the best to be found in any edition. No more com- 
pact, trustworthy, and useful edition of Shakespeare has 
been issued. 

—Mr. Thomas Nelson Page will be interested in the fo!- 
lowing lucid and imgenious comment on his collection of 
short stories, recently published, which is taken from the 
pages of the Cleveland ‘' Leader :’’ “ This book is written 
almost wholly in negro dialect. Nofault can be found with 
such an enterprise when it is undertaken by a member of 
the race, and we infer that it is from the dedication. It {s 
@ curious work, in that it must be supposed to appeal to 
thie class (the colored race] to a large extent for its readers. 
A few outside may take sufficient interest in it to study it 
for the sake of the phase of life it deals with, and such wil! 
without doubt be rewarded.’’ One of the Rochester papers 
conjectures that the editor of the ‘‘ Leader’’ has employed 
his servant girl to do his book reviewing. Z- 

—The secretary of a library in England, observing that 
there was a great demand for Charles Kingsley’s works, and 
an equal demand, from about the same persons, for John 
Raskin’s works, wrote to the latter author asking him how 
it was that so many people were led to admire such widely 
different writers. ‘‘ That twosuch opposite authors should 
take hold of the same minds,”’ replied Mr. Ruskin, “ is en- 
tirely probable if the opposites are both a part of the world 
and itasky. Kingsley liked east wind ; I like west. Kings- 
ley stepped westward—Yankee way. I step eastward, 
thinking the old star stands where it used to. There was 
much in Kingsley that was delightful to raw thinkers, and 
men generally remain raw in this climate. He was always 
extremely civil to me and to Carlyle, but failed in the most 
cowardly way when we had the Epsre battle to fight. He 
was a flawed—partly rotten, partly distorted—person, 
but may be read with advantage by numbers who 
could not understand a word of me, because I speak of 
things they never saw or never attended to. I extremely 
dislike Kingsley’s tragedy myself; but if other people like 
hearing of girls being devoured or torn to pieces, that {s 
their affair.’’ 

—A writer in ‘‘The Critic’’ describes a visit to Octave 
Feuillet, the author of ‘‘The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man.”’ The French novelist’s views of his English and 
American contemporaries are exceedingly interesting. 
Speaking of George Eliot, he said: ‘‘I admired her more 
than Ican say. She led a model life. I regret infinitely 
that I cannot approach her closer on account of the barrier 
interposed by translations.’’ Turning then to Dickens, he 
said: ‘‘ Until I visited England I had fancied his characters 
overdrawn—had, in fact, believed them to be caricatures ; 
but I soon saw that he had not given them more than their 
proper intensity. A greater novelist will never live. The 
English character is much more sharply defined than the 
French. As apecple our differences are less accentuated : 
it is hard to find boidly outlined characters. In England the 
range is muchricher. Thackeray had qualities of style which 
prove once more that in every language there are certain 
keys common to the few masters. Thackeray well translated 
does not lose; I am confident the original cannot be finer. 
Of him may be said what I have thought in reading Macau- 
lay, that his writings would teach one the French languaze. 
Prescott, the American historian, possesses that gift ; he is 
the twin brother of Augustin Thlerry.’’ ‘‘ What of the Amer- 
ican novelists—haven’t you a word for them ?”’ ‘ Ah, there 
you have much to learn, But I have confidence in the | 
future of American literature. Bret Harte has a very per- 
sonal note, a charm of atmosphere and color that is unde- 
niable.”” And Howells?’ ‘I donot know him. The dif- 
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Aug. 4, 18877. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Charles C. Kimball, of Bennington, 
Vt., has accepted a position as Superintendent 
of the Home at Dr. Tourjée’s Conservatory of 
Music at Boston. 

—Lavalette Perrin’s resignation has been 
accepted by the church at Torrington, Conn. 

—L. W. Bacon, D.D, of Savannah, Ga., may 
be addressed at Norwich, Conn., until Octo- 
ber 1. 

—The statement that Erastus Blakeslee, of the 
Second Church of Fair Haven, Conn., had 
resigned to become President of the Atlanta 
University ts incorrect. 

—W. S. Hawkes, of the South Hadley Falls 
(Mass.) church, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the work of the American 
Home Missionary Society in Utah. 

—W. Woodmansee, of Hudson, Mich., has ac- 
cepted a call to St. Louts, Mich. 

—George Waldron accepts a call to Benson, 
Vt. 

—D, H. Bicknell accepts a call to Houhton, 
Wash. Terr. 

—Edward Hill, of Ovid, Mich., has resigned. 

_—A. L. Love has been installed as pastor of 
the church in Putnam, Conn. 

—W. W. Woodwell accepts a call to Wenham, 
Mass. 

—G. B. Hatch has been installed pastor of the 
North Church at Lynn, Mass. 

—T. T. Rouse accepts a call to Southington, 
Conn. 

—Angus A. Robertson, of Vergennes, Vt., ac 
cepts a call tothe Willoughby Avenue Church, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Alden Scovel died in Chicago on July 16. 

—J. W. Schermerhborn died in this city on 
July 28. | 

—W. H. Tracy, of Dundee, N. 
signed. 

—A.D. Draper, of 
a call to Batavia, N. Y. 

—A. B. Marshall accepts a call to _— Lis- 
bon, Ohio. 


Y., has re- 


.J., bas accepted 


EPISCOPAL, 

—Robert Piggott, D.D., rector of the Holy 
Trinity P. E. parish of Carroll, Baltimore 
and Howard Counties, Md., died July 24. He 
was ninety-two years old, and was said to be 
the oldest living minister ba the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

—H. B. Byan accepts a call to Florence, N. J. 

—F.C. Lee has become rector of St. John’s 
Church, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—J.C. Emory has been called to the Memo- 
rial Baptist Church at Hartford, Conn. 

—H. DuBois, of St. Paul’s Reformed Church 
of Mott Haven, N. Y., bas resigned. 

—D, N. Vanderveer (Reformed) has accepted 
a call to Greenpoint, L. I. 

—W. W. ®enn, of Boston, has received a call 
from Unity Charch, Pittsfield. 

—Truman O. Judd (Baptist) died in New 
Haven,.Conn,, on July 23. 


LITTLE BAREFOOT. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold was greatly struck 
by this democratic government of our 
reading-room when he was in Boston. 
He came in here one day and saw a little 
barefooted newsboy sitting In one of the 
best chairs of the reading-room, enjoying 
himself apparently for dear life. The 
great essayist was completely astounded. 
“To you let barefooted boys in this 
reading-room ?” he asked. ‘‘ You would 
never see such a sight as that in Europe. 
I do not belleve there is a reading-room in 
all Europe in which that boy, dressed as 
he {s, would enter.” Then Mr. Arnold 
went over to the boy, engaged him in 
conversation, and found that he was read- 
ing the ‘' Life of Washington,” and that 
he wesa young gentleman of decidedly 
ant!-British tendencies, and, for his age, 


remarkably well informed. 


Mr. Arnold remained talking with the 
youngster for some time, and, as he came 
back to our desk, the great Englishman 
said : ‘‘I dd not think I have been so im- 
pressed with anything else that I have 
seen since arriving in this country as | 
am now with meeting this barefsoted 
boy in this reading-room. Whata tribute 
to democratic institutions it is to say that, 
instead of sending that boy out to wander 
alone in the streets, they permit him to 
come in here and excite his youthful im- 
agination by reading such a book as the 
‘Life of Washington’! The reading of 
that one book may change the whole 
course of that boy’s life, and may be the 
means of making him a useful, honora- 
ble, worthy citizen of this great country. 
It is, I tell you, a sight that impresses a 
European not accustomed to your demo- 
cratic ways.”—[ Boston Herald, | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
A Book for Laveww-iial and Present. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


AND 


PERSONAL BEAUTY, 


Their 
Development, Causal Relations, 
Historic and National Peculiarities | 


BY 


HENRY T. 


12mo, $2. Ready August 4. 


The Victoria Shakespeare. 
THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, In Three Volumes, 12mo, eac” 
$1.75; or, the three volumes in paper box, $5 


Vol. 1, Vol. 2, Historles; Vol. 8, 
Tragedies. 


A beaut iful edition. . . . The most perfect of 
the kind that we have seen. ... Satisfying the 
most exact ing taste.—[N. Y. Mail and Express. 


Boswell's Johnson—Oxford Edition. 


BOSWEL L’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, LL.D., and Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides, inc.uding Johnson’s Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales. Edited, with Notes, 
by George Birkbeck Bill, D.C.L. 6 vols., 
$16. 


Comedies ; 


Reduced to Fifty Cents. 
Sir John Lubbock’'s New Book. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., D.C L., LL.D. 
16mo, 50 cents. 

A cheaper edition in paper will be ready ina 
few days. 

Contents: The Duty of Happiness, the Happi- 
ness of Duty,a song of Books, the Choice of 
Books, the Blessing of Friends, the Value of 
Time, the Pleazures of Travel, the Plgasures of 
Home, Science. Education. 

A thoroughly good book, full of incitement to 
whatsoever things are brave, noble, pure, lovely, 
and of good report. It is as clear and convinc- 
ing as a law treatise, as full of charm as a fairy 
tale.... We wish it could be read by every 
sick or sore or discouraged soul, and help them 


Altogether we must pronounce it one of the 
most wholesome and helpful books of the day. 
—{New York Commercial Advertiser. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. By Walter 
Pater, author of ** Marius the Epicurean,’’ 
etc. Globe 8vo, $1.50 


Windsor Castle—Jubilee Edition. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. With a description 
of the Town, Park, and Neighborhood. By 
W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. 12mo, $2. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D ,D.C.L., 
Canon of Westminster. 12mo, $1.50. 


Macmillan’s Dollar Novels--New Yolumes. 


FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. A Novel. By 
Hugh Westbury. 

THE C(ZERULEANS. A VacationIdyl. By H.S, 
Cunningham. 

JILL AND JACK. By E. A, Dillwyn, author of 


Price, 15 cents ; Annual £tbseription, $1.75. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


No. 47, August. 


1. “SWEET RECORDS.” 
by E. Gulland. 

2. WALKS IN THE WHEAT FIELDS. Part 
2. Richard Jefferies. With Illustrations. 

3. CAPTAIN (of Militia) SIR DILBERRY DID- 
DLE. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 

4. MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. F. Marion Crawford. 

5. MY LATTICE TOWARDS THE NORTH 
M. Kelly. Illustrated by Tom Kelly. 

6. A VISIT TO A DUTCH COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Part 1. May Crommelin. Illustrated by M. 
Ten Kate. 

7. ASECRET INHERITANCE. B.L. Farjeon. 
Ornamental Friezes, Headings, Initial Let- 
ters, &c., 


MACMILLAN & CO.,| 


From a Drawing 


112 Fourth Ave,, New York, 


Chantangua Periodicals. 


Chautauqua 


Assembly Daily Herald. 


It ie: 
An eight-page paper, appearing dail 
Published ia the sods de. . 
In nineteen numberr. 
First iasue July 30. 
The Organ of the Chautauyua Assembly 


It contains 
per seventy lecturers from the ablest 
lecturers in this country 
Full descriptions of Special Classes and 
Me thods. 
Sketches of Chautauqua life and people. 


CHAUTATQUA AssEMBLY HERALD, $1 00 
In Ciuss oF FIVE OR MORE, TO ONE 
Post-OFFICE ADDRESS, EACH, - 90 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first-class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Sctentifie Cireie. Con 
tains ten numbers in the volume. 

A IiAterary Department 0° great merit. fur 
nishing articles from the foremost writers in the 
country. 


Subscription Price, ~ « $1.50 
In Clubs of five or more to one Post-office 


Vol. VIL. will begin with the October number. 
CHAUTAUQUA BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THB CHAUTAUQUA Poys AND 1s a four pace 
Cony pubushed at Chautauqua in the inter 
est of tne Yourg People. It is freely illustrated 
with pictures characteristic of Chautauqua life. 
12 numbers in the volume. 

One copy for the season JW) 
Five or more to one Poci- office address, each, AO 


COMBINATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL AUGUST 1. 


The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Hera.d, - $2 25 
The Chautauquan and Assembly Daily Herald and 
Chautauqua Bo) ys and Giris” 


Address Dr. T. L. FLoop, Editor 
MEADVILLE, 


FOR VACATION TIME 


At Mountain, Lake, or Sea-Shore, 


a supply of good musis is indispensable. At 
every resort there are people who, by quite 
lengthened association, become a jolly circie of 
acquaintances —a little community by them- 
selves—‘‘far from the madding crowd.” To 
such, music 18 always acceptable: and finds 
many who are willing to assist ina glee or cho- 
rus; and there are often good solo voices The 
piano, too, finds some one ready to touch its re- 
sponsive keys: and thereis no difficulty, in most 
cases, in getting up an enjoyable little musicale. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST THE BOOKS TO SULECT: 
EMERSON’S PART-SONGS AND GLEES. 


Will sult all. $1.00 
THE RU BINSTEIN DU ET ALBU M. 
1.00 


cHoice ‘OUAL DU ETS. Just what title 


SONGS. Very 50 
BONG AAD CHORUS COL. 
By 


LE CTION. Good aod cheap. (5) cts.) 

GOOD OLD SONGS, Fine collection......... 1.00 
SONG CLASSICS. Artistic and fine... ..... 1.49 
PIANO CLASSICS. Immensely popular.... 1.0 


YOUNG PKOPLE'S CLASSICS. (Plano.) 


Malled, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrsom & Co.. 867 Broadway. N. Y. 


* No living author surpasses 
him, and only one or two ap- 
proach him, in the power of 
picturing not merely places but 
persons—with minute and fairly 
startling fidelity.’’—| Congrega- 
tionalist. 


IVAN ILYITCH, 


By Cocnt Lyor N. Toustor. Translated from 
the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.25. 

‘‘ Both the personal character and the literary art 
of Tolstoi are manifested with simpler and clearer 
power in these writings than in his novels, and the 
boo ecomes necessary to an ade quate under 
standing of Tolstol’s mission and work.’’—[Globe. 


'T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


BY HUBERT P, MAIN. 

HITS new book has been prepared expressly for 

the Reed Organ. It contains a thorough course 
of valuable instruction, a number of useful inver 
ludes in different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces 
especially adapted for the parlor at home: also, 
several pages of songs and hymn tunes. Large 
Folio Boards, S1.5U. Sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 

Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E.Ninth St.,New York. 


$1 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATION. 


Address 


J. & LAMB, 50 Carmine St., N.Y, | 


TAINTOR’S 


GUIDE-BOOKS, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS AND WOOD CUTS, 
Price, 25 Cents Lach, by mail. 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


Contai ning a description of and directtona for 
Visiting the Vublie Buildings, Street Direets ory, 
Travelers’ Directory, and Map of New York. 


“EASIDE RESORTS, 
Atlantic Coast, fromthe st. Lawrence to the Gulf. 
HUDSON RIVER ROLTE. 


New York to West l’oint, Catsklil Mountains 


Albany, Troy, arat ya Springs, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Adiro d. icks, Montreal, and ‘Juebec. 


“ARATLOGA ILLUSTRATED. 
to Saratoga Springs, wlth and wood 
cuts 
ERIE BAILWAY ROUTE, 


New York to Watkins’ (len, Rochester. Buffalo, 


Chautauqua, and \tasara Fatls, via trle hallway. 
NIAGABY Ls 
Via and New York Ce otral Kail- 


road. 
AEWPORT ROUTE. 
New York to Boston, vila Newport and Fall River. 
Descriptions of Ne and Narragansett bay. 


NEW YORK TO WHITE MOU STAINS. 


Via N. Y. & New Haven opnecticut R. BR. 
NOR THERA RESORTS 

White Mountains, I.ake Memphre sneak 2, Green 
Mountains, Lake speldon, Montreal, 
and Thousand Isiand- 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS. 

New York and Philadelphia to Easton, Bethie 

hem, Delaware Water Gap, Mauch Chunk, Seran- 


ton, Harrisbure, Wilitamsport, and Eimura. 
NEW YORA TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTI.- 


MORE AND WASHINGTON. 


Containing a complet» deseription of the City of 
Washington. 


SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR | 'sING: By W. O.STILLMAN M. D. 
Ahove sent postpa i. on r: of 2A. each. 
bor sale by N. wadeaiers and Booksellers. Pub- 

lishe i hy 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 
CENTURY, 


As usual, the Auzust Century rich 
in illustrations, 4n i con‘alns a grcat vart- 
ety of articies, says, poems, sketches, 
fiction, etc., maki.g it a special holiday 
number. 

Its opening papz:r, 
Smith and J. B. Miilet, witn finustrations 
by Geo, Wharton and others, 
describes an excurs 2: Ou the Raritan 
Canal, by acompany of artkts Im search 
of the pictures que. 

The Lincoln History pvesents an ac- 
count, with extracts, of the Cooper Instf- 
tute Speech ; and reviews, with {llustra- 
tions, the John Brown Iitiid and the 
Charleston Convention. 3 

Joel Chandler Harris begins a three- 
part novelette, with full-page pictures by 
Kemble. Stockton’s novel is continued, 
and a humorous sketch by Eva M. De 
Jarrette is given. 

Oiher notable contents include—‘' Our 
Kivigtok,” by Gen. Greely, tilustrated ; 
a valuable economic paper by Edward 
Atkinson; ‘‘Songs of the War,” by 
Brander Matthews and Julia Ward Howe; 
‘‘Opposing Advance to At- 
lanta,” by General Jcs. E. Johnston, fully 


illustrated, as Is also ‘‘ Hood's Invasion of 
Tennessee,” by Col. Henry Stone; an 
illustrated poem by James Whitcomb 
Riley ; a bitherto unpubiisned letter from 
General Grant on tre Vicksburg Sur- 
render; poems; etc ; etc. Sold every- 
where. Ilrice, 25 cents. - 
Tur Century Co. 


MIGHTY FUNNY — AGENTS WANTED 
ANIANTHA 
ARATOCGA 


By JCSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Fur aay | Funay Cuts! SELL 


hy Hopkineon 


a Piofit First S One rst 5 
Days $34 50!; One Firs | First 3 
Jays $25 50! ue Fir 3 Weens $103 £ Mek- 
re aClean P t 17 We eks Work of 


“HUBBARD BROS. adeiphia, 


KLSON’S 


Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by Evangelical Denominationa, 
ror 


T, BELSON & SONS,42 BiseckerSt., 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 36, No. 5. 


JnquiriNG FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chri: - 
ttan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either throuch the columns of the paper or by personal letter, Ths 
answer will be given as promptly as practicabis.] 


[The indulgence of several Inquiring Friends who have sent 
questions relating to religious and etbical questions is requested 
for some necessary delay. } 


Kindly inform me through your valuable Christian Union 
where the Seventy Resolutions of President Edwards can be 
found. By stating the volume in which the resolutions are you 
will very much oblige Yourstruly, A Scotcn SUBSCRIBER. 

A considerable portion of them are to be found in Vol. I. 
of Edwards’s Works (4 vols, 1843, Crocker & Brewster, 
Boston, Mass.). The editor, 1n a toot-note, says that the 
resolutions as contained in the original manuscripts were 
seventy in number, but does not indicate whether the ones 
not given here are anywhere printed. 


I have recently had an argument {n regard to the number of 
people inthe United States professing Christianity, and hepe 
that you may be able to enlighten me on the subject. I have 
examined all the encyclopedias. but have not been able to find 
anything in regard to numbers. C. m. B. 

According to the statistics given in the ‘‘ American Alma- 
nac’’ of 1887, the total membership of the Protestant 
Churches in the United States is 10,960,000. The Roman 
Catholics claim 6 832,954 ** adherents.”’ 


A correspondent having asked for information as to 
whether there were schools in this city in which the trade of 
a machinist was taught, we referred the question to the 
Industrial Education Association, and received the follow- 
ing reply: At the Hebrew Technical Institute, 36 Stuyve- 
sant Street, New York City, Jewish boys are taught trades 
after a preliminary course in the nse of tools. But, even 
if it were deemed desirable, we are not sure that other than 
Jewish boys would be received there. With this single ex- 
ception, there is not, to our knowledge, aplacein New York 
City, outside of ashop, where a boy may be taught any 
trade. Mr. Auchmnuty’s Trade Schools, on First Avenue 
and Sixty-seventh Street, are the nearest approach to such 
a place, but they are established in the interest of work- 
ing boys, and are in operation in the evenings only. The 
Technical] Schoo! about to be opened by Mr. Pratt in Brook- 
lyn would seem, perhaps, to meet such a need, though I 
believe the plan for that © 00!) has not been fully formu- 
lated as yet. 


Will you please advise a subscriber to your excellent paper as 
to the most suitable book on astronomy fora bright, inquiring 
girl cof twelve years to read now during her summer vacation ? 

W.C. 

The Appletons publish an elementary treatise by Mrs. 

Eliza A. Youmans which would probably be what you need. 


— 


In a recent issue of The Christian Union a question was asked 
you as to a non resident course of study. I beg to say that this 
University has issued such a course for the last thirteen years 
A pamphiet giving the course will be sent free by mail. 

Very truly yours, CHARLES M. Moss. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, BLoowrveton, Ml. 

‘** Life compared to an arrow’’ in the Bible’ Yes, if you in- 
clude the Apocrypha, ax of late years we do not, See Wisdom 

12,13. See also previous verses aud chap Iil., 2-5, for strik- 
ing similes of the same kind It is one thing to use the Bible as 
amine of conundrums,”’ and another to seek to verify a 
citation supposed to be Scripturai. By the way,I can think of 
few books which could do the Protestant world s0 much good 
as the Old Testament Apocrypha, if restored to its old place 
between the two Testaments, and perused as it used to be. For 
moral uses the New Testament apocryphal writings, so often 
cited of late, are puerile and valueless. J.E G. 

Cc. L. 8. C. inquires (page 4i, July 14) for the passage describ- 
ing “life as the path of an arrow.’’ He will find it at the 12th 
verse of the 5th chapter of the Wisdom of Solomon. The whole 
chapter is assigned by the Protestant Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Churches as the first lesson for the ** Festival of the 
Conversion of St. Paul,’ January 25. 


Can any one tell me the author of tne lines beginning : 


* By the blood and the tears of earth, 
By the yearnings that never lie, 
By the sweat of a master agony, 
There is immortality.” E. R. 8. 
Will any one of your readers tel! me the author of the follow- 
ing lines, and where they may be found : 
** Nothing is here for tears, 
No wall to knock the breast.”’ 


Mrs. G. P. 


I noticed in last number of Christian Union an inquiry for a 
preventive for falling hair, containing cantharides I have one 
that I cut from some paper. Twoounces glycerine, two ounces 
rose water, two ounces ammonia, one-half ounce cantharides, 
one balf ounce alcohol. I altered the receipt somewhat, using 
four teaspoons of glycerine, alcobol, and ammonia, one of can- 
tharides. A.B.R 


Can some seiadior of The Christian Union inform us who wrote 
the following two specimens of verse, and where the whole 
poems can be found * 

** Labor is life; *tis the stil] water falleth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound or the dark rust assaileth ; 
Play the sweet keys, would you keep them in tune.’’ 
And— 
* There is a firefly in the southern clime 
Which shineth only when upon the wing ; 
So itis with the mind : when once we rest 
We darken. ‘On!’ said God unto the soul, 
As to the earth forever.”’ 


Will any of your readers inform me where I can find a poem 
entitled Warren’s Visit to this Country after an 


Absence of One Hundred Years’! Tt wat read ata New Eng 
land Dinner ’’ in Boston some twenty or thirty year: ago. 
B.A: C. 


will find the poem “Cabin Philosophy “in a book 
called ** Popular Poetic Pearls,” which is published by Elliot 
& Beezley, 154 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa : and the 
poem which begins — 

Gwine to stan’ de "zamination in de co't house in de sky” 
ean be found in the * Life of the Jubilee Stingers.” If “Rk F. T.” 
will send to the editor of this column his aderess, T will copy 
‘' Cabin Philosopby”’’ and send it to the address. G A. B. 


“Thy mighty working, mighty God, 

Wakes all my powers; I look abroad 

And can no longer rest,”’ 
is from a hymn by Paul Gerhardt, No. 847 in Bunsen’s ‘‘Gesang 
und Gebet Miss Winkworth’'s translation is in ‘‘ Lyra 
Germanica,’’ Seventh Sunday after Trinity. The compilers of the 
Sabbath Hymn-Book seem not to have known its origin. 

J. E.G. 


Mrs. J.C. B. is alwaya interested In the receipts in The (hris- 
tian Union, and would Jike to know of several good and appe- 
tizing ways of using cold beef. 


in your issue of the 23d, will find a trenchant article 
“The Spent Bullet,’ in North 


Y.. 
(prose) by Gail Hamilton, on 
American Review,” May, 1582. 

Wtil some one let me know who publishes the works of the 
Rey. E. H. Chapin—espec'ally * The Crown of Thorns’’? 

If **B. R. H.” will send us his full address we will send him a 
pamphlet which may interest him, which we have received from 


If the subscriber from North (urolina who last March sent us 
a contribution of $10 forthe Doshisha College in papen will send 
us his (or her) address, we shall be pleased to forward a letter of 
acknowledgment trom the college authboritics. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES 


Father Conaty contributes to the current number 
of the ‘‘Catholic World” an article on ‘ Catholic 
Total Abstinence.” He distinguishes sharply belwcen 
Catholic total abstinence and party prohibition. ‘‘ fhe 
former hates drunkenness, the latter hates drink.” 
Nevertheless, he says, ‘‘ Catholic total abstluence may 
accept probibition in certain cases as a method of cur- 
tailing a traffic grown into monstrous proportion?—-an 
extreme remedy, a sort of war measure.” In his ples 
for complete abstinence from intoxicating liquors Further 
Conaty quotes from a letter of Cardiual Manulny tue 
following sentence : 

“As the pastor of souls I have before me the wreck 
men, women, and children, home, and all the sanctitics 
domestic life. I see prosperity turnedinto temptation : *: 
wages of industry not only wasted, but, as they incre. 
making the plague more deadly. If by denying myself |. 
this, which I am free to renounce, I shall help orencoure 
even one soul who has fallen through intoxication to rise 
and break his bonds, then I will gladly abstain aslong a | 
live.”? 


One fortunate result of the Texas campaign is thatt..c 
negroes are certainly going to have an opportunity to 
vote. Both parties are working hard for their support 
It seems that their vote will be about equally divided. 
with a majority, perhaps, against theamendment. Thi: 
supports the position which we have always maiutain: :! 
that the suppression of the negro vote would cease « 
soon as war issues were buried and a new politic: ' 
question was presented to the public. 


This week’s issue of Bonfort’s ‘‘ Wine and Spirit C! 
cular” reprints as a supplement the report of the Nation .! 
Protective Association on the working of prohibition 1. 
Iowa and Kansas. The document is an exceeding'y 
interesting ove. The headline on the firat page i: 
Outrages—Blackmaill.” Then follows the section 
the laws of Iowa which commands a Justice of th. 
Peace to issue warrants for the search of any premis. 
upon which any creditable resident of the county shai: 
affirm that liquor is sold. Under the operation of this 
law, says the report, ‘‘the homes and families of citi. 
zens of Iowa are daily outraged. The law serves as a 
cloak for private and political malice. Under its cover 
blackmail is levied and bestia] brutalities infilcted.” As 
an instance of these outrages it cites the following : 

‘On the night of May 14, 1887, the home of Patrick Lacey, 
of Des Moines, was invaded. He was a reputable citiz> , 
against whom no complaints had heen made. IT's wife, but 
one day a mother, lay with a new-born babe at her breast. 
Two constables, Pierce and Potts by name, broke in up». 
the couple on the pretext of searching for liquor. Furniture 
and household goods were overturned and broken. Tie 
husband was ordered to the rear of the house to assist 
Potts in his search. . He had scarcely left the room when 
Pierce rushed to the bed, dragged the sick woman and the 
babe to the floor, and tore the bed topleces. The ludy 
screamed and fainted. Her screams brought her husband 
tothe rescue. He leveled a pistol] at the head of the brute 
Pierce. By some mischance it missed fire, and the two 
constables ran away and hid. They did not claim in court 
that Mr. Lacey was selling liquor, bat only that some 
women who were nursing Mrs. Lacey had drunk two or 
three botties of beer in tthe house.”’ 

The report adds that four thousand search-warrants 
were issued and execu'ed in the single county of Polk 


during the year 1886. Four-fifths of these, it says, 
were directed against private dwellings, and in not one 
case In one hundred was anything unlawful found or 
expected to be found. It then goes on to show how pro. 
hibition has brought about the increase of every type of 
crime, raised the rates of taxation, and impoverished 
the cities in which it has been enforced. The Govern. 
ors of Iowa and Kansas, who have recently testified to 
the contrary, will feel themseives crushed. 


The report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
issued last week shows that during the past fiscal year 
the receipts from spirits decreased $3 260,000, while the 
receipts from fermented Hquors increased $2, 245,000. 


The prohibition party in England has made a formal 
entry into national politics. Mr. Axel Gustafson has 
stood in Coventry for election to the House of Com- 
mons.——The National Temperance Soclety held its 
apnual meeting at Ocean Grove, N. J., last week. 
——The Prohibitionists {n Massachusetts are organizing 
with unususl vigor. In the western part of the State 
there are many places fn which regular weekly meet- 
ings of the Prohibitory Club are held.——The New 
York County Prohibition Convention which was held 
last week nominated a partial ticket, and passed a serfes 
of resolutions, among which were one or two express. 
ing the heartiest sympathy with the labor movement. 
One of them declared that the profita of all corporations 
should be limited by uniform laws. : 

The ‘ Voice” pubi of the business 
center of Bangor, Me. Itshowseighty-five open saloons 
and hotels where I{quor {s.eold six days in the week in-vio 
lation of law. It says that this state of affairs 1s due to 
the fact that the liquor vote holds a balance of power 
while the temperance people prefer party success to the 
triumph of their temperance principles. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,.* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HAR HARBOR vid 4% Ss. A Tale of Mount Desert Py Mra. Burt 
fare! son. Aut the of “Golden Kod: an [dyl of Mt. Desert,” 
‘Helen tre by Harry Fenn and W. H. Hyde. 


‘Ry Theodore ad. 


Post Svo, cloth, 


FOR OWEN 
Parker, 


SRE 
With 1 illustrations by tiray 


and aris Levised by e Author. Mannera 


A VBLE KOVANGE AND OTHER (GREEN MOUAT- 
~TOR tives. By Vary FE. Wilkins. ornamental 

H i = on Km. Authorized | Abrary Edition. 
volumes, hi: Oth ents eac ? Allan (Quatermain,” 
(tinstrated ; “She, “i: ‘King Solomon’s Mines; 

‘ Jase Daw? The Witch's Head.’ 
EOE OL. By Count Leo TYolatoY. Translated by F.1D. 
With Introdvetion by W. Howells. With Pertrait. 
no, eloth, cents. 

KE ATS. Ry Sidney Colvin. cloth, cents. The latest 
fssueta Men of letter 
PHINGS SEEN. By Vic Hinge, Author of © History of a Crime.’’ 
* Yoilers of the sea," &c. With Portrait. 16mo, half cloth, 75 

cents. 


R RECOLLECTIONS. Ry Henry B. Stanton. 12mo, 


EPIFODES IN LIF ADVENTURE By Laurence Oli 
phant, Author of Haifa,” “Altiora Peto,” “China 
and Japan,” etc. $1.25 


THE RUSSIAN RCH AND RUsSsIAW DISSENT: Com. 
urthodoxy, and Erratic Sects, By Albert 
F. He ard. Crown svo, cloth, 8'.75. 


THE FLA MING® FEATHER. By Kirk Munroe, author of 
Vakulla.” &ec. Square 1l4mo, ornamental cloth, $1. 
In Harper’s Young People Series. 


CH D.C.L., DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, 
JOt ALI A Memoir © ‘ompiled Chiefly from his L iterary 
Ke Ky Reade and the Rev. Compton Reade. 
With Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE EARTH AND MAN. By J. W. Daw 
son, With 20 Ilustrations. i2mo, cloth, Siw. 


WASTE-LAND WANDERINGS by Charles ©. Abbott, M.D., 
author of “Upland and Meadow,” 12mo, ornamental cloth. 
$1.5). 

FR SONG COLLECTION. PART I. 

Pwo Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns. Selected by J. P- 

Met paper, cents; boards, 6) cents; cloth, 


OUTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, Withan Account 
of its Origin and Sources and of its Historic al, Development. By 
George B. Davis, U.S.A. Crown “vo, cloth, #2.° 

RLOPr IN THE REL TCHEON, 


and Other Dramas. By 


Kobert browning. Edited, with Notes, b Rolfe, and 
Heloise Hersey. With Portrait. 4 ‘exible cloth, 56 
centsg paper, cents. (In Rolfe’s English Classics.” 


FROW THE FORECAST LE TO THE CABIN _ By Captain 
Samuels. lthustrated l2mo,extra eloth, $1.50. (Third edition. ) 


How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a Day. 


A TRAMP TRIP. By 
With Portrait. 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 


peo Meriwether. 
(Thira edition ) 

BEN- HU R. A Tale of the Christ. By lew 16mo, cloth, 
$1.5) New edition. 185th thousand. 


HAR HANDY SE AND HARPER’S FRANK- 
tf BQUAKRE LIBR . New Numbers Issued Weekly. 
Liste sent free on Been to Harper & Brothers. 


Tie above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
HARPKRK & BROTHERS, postpaid, to any part of the United Statea iat 
Canada, on recetpt of the price. 


HARPKR’s CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt of ten centa in 
stamps for postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 
New York. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Pennsylvania Railway exhibit for 
June is again very favorable, showing * 
net gain on its Eastern Division over June, 
1886, of $210,326 The total gross earn- 
ings for the past six months to July 1 sre 
$26,370 724 The net earnings for the 
same time were $8 784 383, a gain ia the 
latter of over thirteen per cent. over the 
same period of 1886. ‘These figures give 
a fair idea of the prosperous condition of 
the trunk line business this year, which 
was €qually well illustrated by the earn. 
ings of the Vanderbi!t roads a month ago. 

Thirty-five roads return ar aggregate 
in gross earnings for the third week in 
July of $2308 529-—a gain over the 
gross earrings in the same week 
of $236 967, or over eleven per cent. 
These figures serve to show that there is 
“no diminution in the favorable showing 
of the transportation business in the coun 
try ; and it will be observed that these are 
gross earnings. All the net earnings that 
have been shown up for the past year 
have exhibited a larger percentage of !n- 
crease In net than In gross returns The 
returo of the net earnings In June, though 
not yet officially stated, wil! show. when 
published, an Increase of about $500 000 
over June of 18486, and th!s In spite of the 
further development of new lines to the 
Pacific Coest, 

There {s an improvement generally in 
the crop condiifons over those extsting a 
week ago. The storms were far reaching 
and resulted. {n bettering the s{tuation. 
Corn never showed a better prorpec!, and 
the increased acreage will probably bring 
the 1887 crop up to nearly two thousand 
million bushels. Cotton promises a phe- 
_nomenal crop in siz3, the first of which 

will come to market soon—say In Sepiem- 

ber. The wheat crop exhibits; wel!, not. 
withstanding numerous reports*circulated 
to the contrary—Indeed, the fabulous tales 
of damage to the winter and spring wheat 
crops, {t would geem, have no important 
foundation in fact, and were probably 
exaggerations of local defections. [tis well 
to consider these. propitious ovt!ooks in 
the face of the depression in the Waill 
Street markets, for they are a sufficient 
assurance that such depression does not 
spring from na‘urai causes, but fs the out- 
growth of the financial strain which it ts 
apprehended will overtake the money mar 
ketthisautumn Yetit!s pretty well under 
stood that when such fear ts felt In antlelpa. 
tion it seldom fs realized as a matter of 
fact. The discounting takes place ¢cvery 
body prepares for It, and tt does not come. 

This autumn the Government casnot 

afford to permit any disasters to arfse from 

such a source, for any money stringency, 
if It comes at all, will come from the pol. 
icy of the Governnient, and will iu'n 
political success to the party permitting fi. 

Wall S:reet is undergoing a severe test, 
and prices have declined heavily, with no 
considerable rallies. It looks as though 
Hquidation had nearly reached the 
The bank statement {s ss follows : 


Specte, dee rease........ 189.709 
legal tenders, increase........ 

Deposits, decrease. 
Reserve, increase .:..... 350 


Making the surplus reserve the same 


Morey three and a half 
STREET 


as a week ago. 
to five per cent. 


Ir rs Hor China Too —We 
living in China far more pleasant than we 
had antic!lpated, writes a missforary phy- 
siclan to the Des Moises Register.’ 
Foreign supplies of kinds can be had 
at a little advance over what they cosi at 
home. In addition to these there are 
many Cainese produc's which we use, 
We have fresh fish constantly at from 
three to eight centsa pound. The variety 
of fruits Is almost eudless. In this latf- 
tuda the cilmate is very n'ce. The win- 
ters ara about six weeks lcng, with the 
thermometer never below z?ro. Tre very 
hot weather is in *he latter part of July 
and during the month of August, Tne 
thermometer never reaches much above 
9} degrees, but the nights are almost 
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as hot as the days. This makes it quite 
oppressive and debilitating. From the 
first of September to the first of January, 
and from the middle of February to the 
middle of July, the weather {s excellent. 
Our btealths have been as good tf not 
hetter than in America,—! Mat) and Ex- 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS, 


PAIDUP CAPITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASE] TO NEARLY 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortcage Loans Debe nture Bonds, 


Our loans are carefully selected in localities. 
Every plece of property personally ins apes oA, We 


are prepared to give investors the benent of our 
Judgment and experience, based on the above 
Correspondence solicited, and all in quirtes cheer 


fuily answered. 
Send for pamphlet 
Q.kF. PARMELEF, President, 
Wi. Viee President. 
SMITH, Treasurer. 
T. STRINGHAM, Secretary 
Correspondents: tinnover Nathons! Bank, New York, 
National tank North Atiertca, 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


ANSAS INVESTMENT Uo 


OF TOPEKA, AND 


GEO. ©. MORRI 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


by First 


— 


BARI Lc | ts WHEELE 


WVortgrce 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRISTE CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


Recured depovttred 


Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of S500, 
81,000, and 85,000, running ten yeurs, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Invenst- 
ore. Secured bg First Mortgages on i‘state 
worth three tines the amount of the loan, and held 
by the Mercantile Trust Company of New 
yor’, Trustee. Secured also by the entirepaid up 
capital of $1,000,000, 

also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City busines 
rty and improved farms in KANSAS and 


-_ at office or write for full particulars to 
AKVIS CONLIN MORTGAGE C 
New York ity, 23% Rroad way. 
Providence, KR. 27 Custom 4ouse 
wielphia, Pa. i! Routh ith St 


SAFEST OF ALL. 


INVESTMENTS. 


Virst Mortgnge Bonds, per gene 
Interest ty W 
CLARW & in sums of and 
Prompt Payment of P tpal and Interest C 
pons made and remitted to lender without 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
Fifteen vearse’ expertence AmolggCapital Wide 
connections, Kefer to the rewatloualist.”’ 
Send for form, clreular, and refothtes before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CO., 


VEIWN. 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELI, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
865 Robert Sirect, Cor, oth, 
ST. PAUL, Ming, 


Investments mage. Money loaned 
pons collected. Webave a very large list of prop 
erty In St. Panlandits environs, Reference: First 
National Bank, St. Trust Co., Nattonal German 
American Bank, St. Pani, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


fntereat Cou 


4 


REALTY CO, 


| 


lected properties in and St. Paul. 


qor od character, our invariable. require ments. We a 

collect and remit principal and interest free 
to lender. Send for pamph! t containing 4 
jorms, and references Eust and West. 


] lo OINVESTMENT. 
Loans on choice Dakota Farms inthe Rea 
and River Valleys, worth three 
six times the amount of loan. Business es 
tablished 1381. No investor ever had to pay taxes, 
watt for interest, ortake land. Farm lands for 
sale to settlers and = Best of references. Cor 
respondence solicite 


THE G OOSE RIVER BANK. 


K. HUBBARD CO.) 
C. 8 EDWARDS, Cashier. 


Mayville, Traill Co., Dakota. 
/ 


The American Company, of Em. 
ne lowa, with a Paid-up capital of $600.- 
900, surplus offers first Mortg 
Loans drawing seven percent. Also, 6 per conn. > 
year Debenture Bonds secured by 105 pericent. of first 
Mi rtgage Loans heid in trust by the Mercantile 
Trust Company. N. ¥. 5 per cent. certificates of 
deposit for perlods under one ear. Write for full 
information and references to the company at 150 
New Vor 

A 


kh 
L. ORBSBY, Viee President 


SGOLIDQPER cen 


Por wsnnum, rst mortgages On productive 


Real Fstate. approved by Tacoma Na- 

tlonal bank Best OF RKFFRENCES Fast AND 

Correspondence Sulfelred. Addreas 
MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


MISSOURI TRUST CO, 


: SEDALIA, MO. 
Authorised Capital, $500,000. Cash Capital, $200,000, 


6’) DEBENTURES 
7» FARM LOANS 


The FI ergunizedin the State, 
Has ioaned IONS and had No Losses. 
Vrite tor particulars and reterences, 


CP 


ATLANTIC 
Insnrance Company, 


New Yor, January 24th, 1887. - 
Tha Trustecs,in Conformity to the Charter of 
Company, submit the follouing Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
1886, to 8lat December, 


Premiums on not marked 
off ist January, | : 


Total Marine $5.22 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $3,817,699 ©6 
—_ paid dnring the 
. . $2,206,588 68 


of Pre 
minms and 
Expenses. ...$841,378 15 


The Company has the following assets, Vin: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank, and other 


Stocks. . $9,382,375 (0. 
Loans secured by Stocks and other. i 
i 707,100 00 

Real Estate and Claims dneé the 
Company, estimated a 501.547 81 


Premium Notes and Blils Kecotvable 1,568 


Six per cout. interest on the outstanding cer- 
Hileates of protits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 


after Tuesday,the First of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
!S82 wlll be redeemed and pald to the holders 
thereof, or their legai representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. Th 
certificates to be _— at the time of pay- 
‘pent, and canceled 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
he year ending 31st December, 1886, for which 
certificates will be issned on and after Tuesday. 
‘be Third of May next. 

Ry order of the Board. 


J. H. OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
H. MOORE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 

- RAVEN, FREDERICK H. COSSITT, 
MES LOW, 


WM. STURGIS, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JOBIA AW. 
EDMUND we CORLIES, 


ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON 8MITH 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, GEORGE BLI 
HORACE GRAY. ISAAC BR 
WILLIAM E DODGE, DWARD FLOYD-JONE#, 
WILLIAM H, MACY, ANSON W. HAR”. 

ND, THOMAS MAITLAND 


JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
IRA BURSLEY., 
JAMES A. HY WITRTT 


. GEORGE H. MACY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYN?#E, 


JOHN JONES, President. 
H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. LAWSON, 24 Vica Preaident 


GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


UPON TUPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY®@ 
IN EANSAS 

Always to be halofusat @ & 7 per cent, 

Interest semi-annually. Cole 

lectedand remitted free of coste 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
TO INVEST? 


m JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


AGENTS 
A, KANSAS, 
And get their /nrestors’ Guide free, are 
read the profitable experience of 
the patrons of this Honse, 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [% 


Ladies 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of 
would tind it to their 
correspond with us. The most com 
plete Intormation turnishe Gd, and care 
ful attention 


Lord 


broadway & 


acvahtave toa 


these 


Orade;rs. 


riven to Sper hal 


ay Wor 


th Str 


= AN 


WHO 193 UNACS 


WITH THE OF Tie 
LY EXAMINING MAP THAT TUE 


RPL LINOIS/> 
E St Loujs 
—“Popekas ANGAS ciTyY 


CHICAGU, ISLAND RA LWAY 


reason of its central po nm, close relation toli-. 
t of Chicago, and lit at t 
1" ints West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that trans:ontinental system which 
inVites and facilitates travel and trafiic between the 
Atlantic and 
Hind and branches inchude Chi 
eageo, Joliet, Ottawa, I.a Salle, Peori a, Gouneses, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Dear tine 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, o<a: West Lib 
erty. Iowa City, Des Moines, Indianola,Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, kn ville, Giuthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenteu, St. 408 seph, 
Cameron as City, in -sourt: Yeavenworth 
and Atchison, in K insax; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Panl,in Minnesota: Watertown and Sioux Falls. in 


a, of intermediate cities and tuo 


‘The Great Rock Island 


Cuarantee ort, certainty and safety, Ita 
permanent way is dis lfor xeellemee. dts 
ridves a ef stone and irom. Its track is of solid 
Stee myer stock perfect. Jts passe ner juipment 
he wilthesafetyappliancesthate ric ‘nce has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
passed ts Express Trains consist of superior Day . 
Coache levgant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 


Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious meals, 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison and 
Kansas City) restful Reelining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


‘‘Tho Famous Albert Lea Route" 


Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Overthis line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
dailv to attractive resorts for tourists in lowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Wacertown and Sioux Falls, to the 


rich wheat and gracing Linds of interior Dakota. Via 
Pd Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers supertor 
imducements to travelers between Cincinnati, 
ap lis, Latayvette and ¢ il St. 
son, Leavenworth. Kansas City, St. Paul.: 
diate points. All patrons (especially and « hil. 
dren)? ve protection, courtesy and kindly attention. 
kort kets, rs, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chie igo, 


R. Kk, CABLE, 


Prost & Gen'l Manacer 


TRAVEL VIA 


Through Trains with Dining 


E. ST, JOHN, 


Asa't Gen”) Manager 


E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen. Tet & Pass. Age 


Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
UT in on ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure COMET fle nn Union 


Depots atitste, points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Vuickest 


Route 


& AR. Route from Chicago, Peoria 
— or St. Louis to 
DENVER, ST. PAUL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, MINNEAPOLIS, 
OMAHA, PORTLAND, ORE. 


KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 
CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines, or address 
7. J. POTTER, H. B. STONE, PAUL 
G.M 


Ist P. 


& PIANO Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 
where recognized as standard in. 


Guid 


A., Chicago, Ill 


struments. New and Elegant de- 
ens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 
ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont S8t., opp, Waltham 


ROSTON 
Those answering an Advertisement ei 
conjer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


Publisher by stating that they saw the 


tdrertisement in The Christian 


~ 


| | 
| | 
| | | | 
| | 
4 
| | 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
a 
| 1,426,049 46 
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4 
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ge 
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| 
JAMES G. DE FOREST i wana 
CHARLES D. LEVERIOR, 
| JOHN IL. RIKER, 
| 
| 
| JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
| WILLIAM H. WEBR, 
| CHAAR P. BURDETT. 
f 
Wena 
| CHAVE INVESIE 
3 500.000 
4, DOLLARS 
Out | 
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THE 
PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


New York, 4, 1887. 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the © Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


A SUCCESSFUL ENTERPRISE. 


It is only a little over a year ago that a store 
was opered on Broadway for the sele of san- 
itary woolens and camei’s ha’r clothing and 
tec ding mace according to Dr. J aeger’s sys- 
tem. This was the first attempt to introduce 
these goods in this country, although they 
had been extersively used in Germany and 
England for eeveral years. 

The success of this venture has been 
pvenomenal; from a small beginning the 
basiness bas grown month by month, till the 
volume now exceeds that of some of our 
largest dry-gocds stores. 

The neces-ity for more capital resulted in 
the organization a short time ago of the Dr. 
Jaeger Sanitary Woolen System Company, 
with a capital of $300,000. Thenames of the 
men associated in the mansgement of this 
compary give ample assurance of the sub- 
stantial and extensive character of the new 
enterprise. 

Mr. L. C. Hopkins, manager of the com- 
pany from the beginning, and formerly a 
successful dry-goods merchant of Cincinnati, 
is the President. The Vice-Presidentis John 
J. Donaldson, of the Bank of North Amer- 
ica; and the Treasurer, Mr. A. L. Taylor, who 
is well known in New York business circles, 
ard isonecf the executive ciicers of the 
Bible Society. 

Dr. Jaeger’s system is a practical applica- 
tion of an old principle, recognized by the 
highest medical authority of the Old World, 


that wool and camel's bair fibers have 
inherent fe alth-restoring and health-zgiving 
powers. ‘They are not heiting : on the con- 
trary, unlike linen and cotton, they absorb 
the heat of the body and relieve it at the 
pores, and this without being ‘‘ medicated”’ 
or ‘‘magnetized.”’ 

We can heartily indorse the system which 
this comp2ny is promoting, and also com- 
merd their «triking and attrac‘ive adver- 
tseement on anctber pege, which is alike 
ore ditable to the artist Cesigner and the com. 


pany. 


TWO EXCURSIONS TO THE YELLOW- 
STONE NATIONAL PARK. 


Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb’s announce- 
ment of two excursions to the Yellowstone 
National Park, leaving New York August 
22 and Sep'ember 12, shon'd attract the 
attention cof snmmer tourists. <A _ liberal 
allowance of time for rest and recreation, a 
certainty of pleasant companionship, and 
an entire freedom from the ordinary cares 
avd annoyances of traveling, serve to render 
theze trips especially inviting. The tour of 
the Pa:k will be very thorough ; and twice 
the usual length of time will be devoted to 


a!l the great centers of attraction, including 
the Mammoth Hot Springs, the Falls and 
Grand Cefon of the Yellowstone, Yellow- 
stoue Lake, and the Norris, Lower and 
Upper Geyser Basins. The journey will take 
the traveler over the picturesque Northern 
Pacific and throuch otber interest- 
ing sections of the great Northwest. Send 
to J. M. Jenkins, 257 Broadway, New York, 
for a dese: riptive circular. 


I. 0. 0. F. ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Transportation Committee of the 
Sovereign (Girand Lodge, 1. O. O. F., to-day 
announces that the grand cfticial route from 
Chicago to Denver and return in September 
will be Chicago, Rock Island «& Pacific 


Railway. Chicago to Kansas City, Union 
Pacific Railway, Kansas City to Denver, 
returning via Barlington Ronte, Denver to 
Chicago. (Official train will leave Chicago for 
Denver at 2 P.M., Wednesday, September 14. 


No opium fn Piso’s s Cure for a 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 ce 


A SOFT, VELVET TEXTURE isimparted to the skin 
by the use of Gienn’s Sulphur Soap. For skin 
diseases it should be used freely. Never takea 
bath without it. It is also especially usefulasa 
means of bieaching and purifying woolen, cot- 

on, and linen fabrics. 

Gicnun’s Sulphur Soap heals and beant ifies, Be 

GormanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 


INTERESTING MISSIONARY EXPERI- 
MENT IN AFRICA. 


Talking of missionarles—in the Cape 
Colony there were in my time, and prob- 
ably are stiil, several Moravian establish- 
ments, where the Hottentots were taught, 
in addition to religion, various kinds of 
trades. In fact, these missionaries are 
thorcughly in earnest in their endeavors 
to amelforate the condit!on of their flocks, 
both physically and morally. I spent 
several days at one of their settiements in 
that colony, and was delighted with the 
order ¢s well as content that prevailed 
among their disciples. Of these they had 
sbout twelve hundred, the sexes being 
pretty equally divided. It was perfectly 
soul-inspiring to hear this congregation 
sing the old year out and the new year in. 
Their voices were most harmonious, and 
produced a thrilling effect—the men and 
women sitting in two separate bodies in 
their place of worship. 

A pecullar custom which obtains among 
the Moravians may not be generally 
known ; at their headquarters in Germany 
a list is kept of ladies who are ready to 
become missionaries’ wives at a moment's 
votice: one of the elect writes home for 
a wife, and out the first on the list is sent, 
without regard to age or appearance, as 
the members of the bcdy are not 
allowed to express their wishes in this 
respect. A curious instance and effect of 


this custom came before a friend of mine 
who was on his wav out to Calicut, on the 
Malabar coast of India. Ona board the 
same steamer was a lady who had been 
dispatched in this way to become the wife 
of a misslonary there, who, it was sald, 
had lost six already—but possibly this was 
a mistake. When they arrived in port he 
came aboard in astate of great excitement 
to see his new wife, and hurriedly dived 
down into the cabin, but presently after- 
wards emerged from it witha very long 
face and rushed to the taffrail, where he 
was heard to give vent to this ‘rather {r- 
reverent remonstrance: ‘‘Oh Lord! Ob 
Lord ! for these many months past I have 
been praying thee not to send me red 
hair, and here it again !’—[Overland 
Montbly. 


ASK FOR THE 


No bones over 
hip to break. 

Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 
Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 


WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid, 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Bortree Mfg. ad Jackson, Mich. 
TABS 


Angelo, Raphael, Murillo 


CA 


COLLARS iS 


Rubens, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fitting and unexe- 
conee for beauty of finish and elegance of 
atyle 

Unrivaled for cheapness, as the sincere prin- 
ciple makes one coilar equal to tw 

Both standing and turn-downo pilars in all desir. 
able sizes and styles. 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on recetpt of 
oe cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 

ree. 

Ten Collars, or five pairsof Cuffs, sold at stores 
for 25 cents. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


r YOU RAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 
WIL COCOA THETA 
TREN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 


CARACAS CKOCOLATE, 
BREAKE AST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
HESTANDAKD 1OK PURITY. 
@. & SOMS, Chocolate Manuf’r’s., Philadelphia, 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


ALL HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD EXAMINE OUR 


THIS COUNTRY. WE ALSO CALL SPECIAL 


CLASS OF GOODS AT PRICES ABSOLUTELY 


REQUIRED FOR THE GAME OF TENNIS, AND AT 
THE LOWEST PRICES. FULL SETS OF TENNIS 
IN STRONG WOODEN BOXES. RACKETS BY ALL 
THE BEST MAKERS. NETS, POLES, MARKERS, 
ROPES, AND PEGS. AYER’S BEST COVERED 
BALLS ALWAYS IN STOCK. ALSO FULL LINES 
| OF 
] COCK, GRACE HOOPS, PITCH-A-RING, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


CATALOGUES WILL BE MAILED CN RECEIPT 


R. MACY & CO. 


AS BASED ON SCIENTIFIC: Al 
AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES” 
APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year Round! 


FoR MEN, WomEN & CHILDREN. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


8329 Broadway, New York. 


829 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
,199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
{366 FULTON ST., BROOKLY.NA 


PRESIDENT. 


J.Do 


VICE 


14th ST., SIX TH AVE., and 13th 8T. 
REW YORK. 


MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


LINENS, 


ABS WE ARE OFFERING EXTRAORDINARY IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN OUR WHOLE LINE, FROM THE 
ORDINARY TO THE FINEST QUALITIKS MAN. 
UFACTURED. THESE GOODS COME DIRECTLY 
FROM THE MANUFACTURER TO OUR COUNT. 
ERS, THUS SAVING ALL INTERMEDIATE COM- 
MISSIONS AND PROFITS AND ENABLING US 
TO SELL THEM AT PRICBS8 THE LOWEST IN 


ATTENTION TO OUR LADIES’ MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR 


EVERY ARTICLE SOLD BY US IS MANUFACT- 
URED IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, ALL 
EMBROIDERY USED IS IMPORTED DIRECT BY 
US. THEREFORE WE CAN AND DO SELL THIS 


BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


SUMMER GAMES. 


WE KEEP A FULL STOCK OF ALL ARTICLES 


CROQUET, BATTLEDORES AND HUTTLE- 
RING- 
TOSS, AND BASE-BALL GOOCS. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FACT THAT, | 
ALTHOUGH 
PROVEMENT MADE IN THE QUALI1Y OF ALL 
KINDS OF LAWN TENNIS, THE FEICES ARE 
LOWER THAN LAST YEAR, 


THERE HAS BEEN A GREAT IM- 


| AN ARMY OF 
bright women are 
now using 
PEARLINE, the pest wash- 
ing compound ever made. 
Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear-——economical. 


Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning, 

Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER 


OF TEN CENTS, 


BROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations ! 


HIGHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. |i 
Highest Award New..Orleans Exhibition. 


"AND BACON. 


PONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in pr°ee. but of unrivalled quality. 


D GLUE 


a. by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. ING 
has brought a lot of imitators co 


pying usi 
way possible. Re tha 
ap possible. “Remember that THE ENUINE 
» MASS 
stamps. 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0,, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A VOICE FROM A LAYMAN. 

I am paiced and surprised at the at- 
Hiude of my old-time friend, the New 
York ‘‘ Independent,” onthe action of the 
Micefon Board fn thelr refusal to send 
young persons into the forelgn field who 
cannot adopt a rule of absolute conformity 
on a question of theology, a doctrine 
which fora long time has been regarded 
by many of our trusted and most ad 
vanced religious teachers and thinkers as 
an open question, There was atime, and 
not so very Jong since, within the distinct 
and ready recollection of the writer, when, 
by the adroit adjustment of the old-fash- 
joned doctrine of election and reprobation, 
the Infant of days was relegated to the 
devil ard his angels forever, under the 
arbitrary and inexorable logic that no in- 
justice or violence was done or suffered ; 
since. if the child was not of the chosen 
seel, eternal banishment from heaven and 
happiness would bo its ‘dnevitable doom, 
whether fn the innocence and ignorance 
of childhood orin the outbreaking charac. 
ter of asinner cf mature years; with this 
mst amellorating condition and consider- 
atfon, that the child’s agony and remorse, 
thus cut cff from the soclety of the good, 
would be unspeakably less than {ff it bad 
heen admitted to and continued {In a prc- 
longed state of probation, then by num- 
bleness overt acts both of cmlssion and 
commission had heaped up wrath sgal{nst 
the day of wrath. In these later days 

by some figment of the theologians, 
soma sort cf vicarlous efficacy of the 
atonement, or some volition of an un- 
perverted will, a way of escape is found, 
‘so that cur misslonaries may venture to 
teach the H!ndu mother that if she throws 
her babe into the Ganges, or in some 
other way allows the brittle thread of life 
to be sundered, she thereby secures for {t 
greater—incalculably greater—probabill- 
tles of a blessed {immortality than If she, 
by a tender and humane solicitude, rears 
and cares for {t until it is exposed to the 
chances of refusing the offers of salvation 
by the Gospel {n this mundane sphere of 
ex{stence. It seems to the writer that the 
advocacy of such a system of religious 
teaching, such a travesty of the Instincts 
of the sanctified, or even the natura! 
s{f-ctions, could hardly be regarded as 
less than a sacrilegious perverafon of the 
good news procliined by the heavenly 
hosts of ‘‘ Peace on earth and gond. will to 
men.” TI fallto see how any consistent 
Interpretation of the word or sp'!rit of the 
Goepel can justify a set of ‘‘ dogmas” 
capable of the practical application here 
delineated. I fall to see how any one, in 
the lfght of such theological advances as 
permit us to hope for a bletsed immortal- 
ity for ‘‘{nfants and idlots,” can repudiate 
or ignore the benign character of the way 
of escape offered to the adult of any age 
nation, or period in the world’s history : 
dying in ignorance—helpless {gnorance— 
of the glad tidings of salvation which shal! 
be to all people. 

How shall they hear without & preach 
er? and how shall they preach except 
they be sent? is a query coming to us 
from a source that entitles it to our most 
thoughtful and earnest solicitude, i)lus 
trating as it does the whole tenor of the 
work of the Spirit in reproving the world 
of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment 

The preachers, the professors, and the 
doctors of divinity may, and no doubt 
mauy of them do, ree much more clearly 
into some of these deep and momentous 
problems of probation snd eternity than 
I, a layman, unfamiliar with the lore of 
the schools ; but now, after a lifetime of 
privilege, sitting under the teachings of 
some of the holfest and wisest of God's 

Ministers, the thoughts here set in words 
have crystallized into convictions. The 
sanctions of my own conscience, with no 
discordant note from the lessons learned 
at the foot of the cross, are fitly expressed 
in the rapt utterance of the pvet-seer : 
**O the generations old, 
Over whom no church bell tolled, 


_Christless, lifting up blind eyes 
To the silence of the skies ! 
For the innumerable dead 
Is my soul disquieted. 


‘‘ Hearest thou, © of little faith, 
What to thee the mountain saith, 
What is whispered in the trees ? 
‘Cast on God thy care for these ; 
Trust him if thy sight be dim: 
Doubt for them is doubt of him.’ 


‘* Not with Hatred’s undertow 
- Does the Love Eternal flow. 
Every chain that spirits wear 
Crambles in the breath of prayer, 
And the penttent’s desire 
()pens every gate of fire. 


‘* Still thy love, O Christ arisen, 
Yearns to reach these souls in prison. 
Through all depths of sin and loss 
Sinks the plummet of thy cross. 
Never yet abyss was found 
Deeper than that cross can sound.”’ 

P. 


BURLINGTON, Vt. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES AS WRITERS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union : 


Ii y ur istus of July 14 you quote 
from Mr R W. Gtider a remark of his 


|-that but few of the younger generation of 


writers have been graduated at college 

He doubted whether the public yet 
realizes ‘‘ how little, comparatively, the 
college has done directly for our present 
literature.” Your article then names 
about twenty persons, not graduates, 
now distinguished. But does not this 
view greatly mislead the mind of the 
reader ? Out of these nineteen or twenty 
names all but one are writers.of brief 
novels, cr storlee—a form of literature, 
indeed, but many will think {it a very 
transient and perishableform. It hardly 
requtlres a college education to enable one 
to tell stories. Would it not have been 
better to call the attention of the reader 
to the names of most distingufshed 
persons in the higher walks of litera 
ture who were graduates and laborious 
students all their lives through? J»hn 
Lothrop Motley, Prescott, Bancroft, Pal- 
frey, Sparks, Hildreth, were graduates. 
So were Longfellow, O. W. Holmes, and 
Lowell. 8S» was Wendel! Phillips, one of 
the most cultivated orators of the present 
times. So was Charles Francis Adams ; 
so were President Felton, A. P. Peabody. 
Th writings of these great his.orfans and 
poets Iivelong. They give a character t 
the literature and scholareh!p of the 
country. Tne names ab ve qu >ted in the 
new list we cffer you were all from II ar- 
vard; what if we had added the teat:- 
mony of Yale, Pyirceton, Ambhers’, 


grajuates of which h.ve been mos: ass!d 
uous jn their studies, moat prolific fo 
results, an honor to the country ? 

EB. 


AVOID FALSE GUIDES. 


Nothing could be more misleading than the 
theory that every man or woman can he his 
or her own doctor. Books are published 
which contain Jorg catalogues of symptoms 
and lay down inflexible rules for treatment. 
Many lives are eacrificed annnally to sucb 
amatenr medical treatment. The danger of 
ve any remedy without havirg a proper 

«lagoosis of one’s case needs onlv to be in 
timated to be admitted. Drs. Starkev & 
Palen, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
found, when they introd uced their Compound 
Oxygen tothe public, that wisdom as we)! 
as honesty demanded the frankest state. 
ments to their patients. A correspondence 
soon brings out a)l the important facts re 
garding the eufferer’s condition. Ifthe phy- 
sicians discover that Compound Oxygen and 
its associated remedies will not reach the 
disease under consideration, they make it an 
unvarying rule to say so. The precept of 
frank and manly dea'ing has not heen de 
parted from throughout seventeen vears of 
active and remarkably successful practice. 
Daring that.long period their Home Treat- 
ment by Compound Oxygen for consumption, 
bronchitis, rbeumatism, paralysis, as!hma, 
and associated diseases has been introduced 
into forty thousand families, and its remark- 
able success warrants every recommendation 
that has been uttered in its behalf. It isnot 
@ cure-all remedy, but where prescribed, 
after careful investigation of the patient's 
case, it rarely fails to effect acure. Drs 
Starkey & Palen send a very interesting book, 


free, to anybody who will write for it. 


j 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Williams, and many other colleges, the | 


This most fatal disease of Infancy 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED Dy 


lactated Foor 


It has been esuccessful in hur — of cases 
where other prepared foods failed 
FOR INFA NTS, 
of any age, it may be used with confidence, as 
a safe and complete substitute for mothers 


milk 

FOR INVALIDS 
it isa Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute 
diseases. Weak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. Physicians and mothers concede tt» 
superiority The most palatable, nourishing, 
and economical of Foods. : 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1 00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c , 50e.. $1 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets sent free. 
WELLS, Ricoarpson & Co, Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo o' 
the *‘ Sweetest, fattest, healthie-t baby in the 


country’ It ia a beantiful picture, and will d 
any mother’s heart go. d. Jr shows the ef 
fecus of using Lactated Food as yu silstitute 


for mother’s mUk. Much valuable information 
for the mother given. Give date of birth 


Wells, Richardson & Co.,Burlington,Vt. 


Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


It cools the Blood ; it gives delight; 

It sharpens up the appetite. 

It aids the Liver do its part, 

And stimulates the f eble heart. 

All Bilious agzonies endured, 

by TARRANT'S ZER con becured. 


ES 
Yoo 


ONLY DRESSING 
HAT WILL PRODUCE 


out 


OR rues RATER 
LARGE BOTTLES2 5 4 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELL | 


— ~~ 


HOT WATER HEATING. 


Warm your a a by this system, using the 
GURNEY Tf WATER WEA ATER. This 
method of he atten insures &% warm house day and 
night, and saves 5) per cent. In fuel; apparatus safe, 
noiseless in operation ; nd care attached to run 
ning it. No Gax; No Dust ; No Dirt. Manufactured 
be the EY HOT WATER HEATER CO 
Franklin St, Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 
Fast Boston. General Selling 
Agent, ™. H. Johnson, 1#) Centre St., New York, 
Riee and Whitaer? Co, 42 and 48 W. 
Monroe St, Chileago, Ill. Send for descriptive 
catalogue ; mention this psper. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS 


LIQUID CARBOLGRYSTAL. 


It protects carpets and upholstered furniture 
from moths, keeps bedsteads free from bugs, and 
exterminates roaches, ants. and water bugs. Itis 
a powerful! disinfectant and deodorizer for use 
in the sick room and for disinfecting water 
closets, pee &c Safe, convenient, and of an 
agreeable odor. For sale by all druggists. Wa. 
H. 73 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Director. Works at 


THE NEWS 
ADIES. 


GREATAMERICAN 


Greatest lInducements ever of- 
fered. Now’ your time to get 
u for our celebrated 

and Coffees, and secure 
a heautiful Gold Band or Moss 
tose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
1d Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster’ 8 Dictionary. For full particulars address 
THE G GREAT MERICAN TEA CO 
x 289. $1 and 83 Vesey 8t., New X ork. 


COMPANY 


BASTING 


“S 


PARL« 
Mt 


“COM MITTERS, 
| tous 


No. 1 Suit 


Terry, S62. 
Plush, $6s, 


s. C. 

ANMALL 

| & CO., 
Boston, 


Mass 
_CHURCH 


_CHUR LIGHT 


Gas or Oil, give mos 
softest cheapest & 
for Churches. Stores, Show 


The GREAT 


elegant 
circular and estimate, A 
iiscocnt to churches and the trade, 


cnc 1857. 


Den the by cheap 
FR 


«<a> rp INK, Feast St.. 


ner _ THE VERY-BEST 

ak Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


F ER BH FL FOTOR co. 


St.. Philade Iphia, Pa 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY N.Y. BELTS 


Chuvches, Schools, ate alae 
“rimes an< Peals for more thap 
20tec foraupertoritr 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
anp Pears for 

for and Catalogue 


urch 


“4 VANDUZEN & TIFT. 0. 


CLINTON Hi. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. 


Manufacture the finest grade of 
CHURCH, CHIWE, AND PEAL BELL®. 


— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


® A POTENT REMEDY FoR ® 


Indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Cnronic and 
Gastro Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and 
con valeseenee from Aente 


Over 5.000 physicians have sent to ns the most flatter. 


ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for ali diseases 
arising from imp rop ver digestion 
For 20 years we have mannfactnred the Digestive Fer- 


ments expressly for PILYSICIANS’ use, and tor the 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively 
scribed, and te-day fit stands without agrival asad 


tive agent. It is not a secret remedvr, but a scientific 
adh aration, the formula of which is pi: lin 7. ooo on 
each bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 


by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments in 
manufacture. It is very agreeable to the taste and ac- 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the relia 
bility of our statements we would respectfully refer ta 
all Wholesale and Retail Drucgists and PHYSICLANS 
geuerally. Price $1.00, Svld by Druggists, or 
WM. F. KIDDER & CO, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


Jokn h_st., N. \ 


Merwin Hulberté (0 


SPoRTSM 


0 (ents for 160 Page (ataleque 


26 West 23° New York. 
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